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EXTRACT 
OF MEAT 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. @ | 

CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low-priced sub- | 
stitutes being in the market with misleading titles, labels | 
and portraits of the late Baron Liebig, purchasers must 
insist upon having the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat, 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with facsimile of Baron Liebig’s Signa- |) 
ture, in blue ink, across Label. i 





And Perfection and Economy in oui 
BY USING THE 


Patent Treasure Cooking Range. 


UNSURPASSED FOR DURABILITY. MAY BE PLACED ANYWHERE. 


The First Prize was awarded to the Patentee, . 
After nearly 1000 Tests of a variety of Ranges, by the | 
Smoke Abatement Exhibition, Ladies’ Committee, 
South Kensington.—Vide “Times,” July 18 & 19, 1882, 


Also the Grand Prize by the Exhibition—FIRST SILVER MEDAL. 


= Cheapest Coal most Suitable. lilustrated Price Books Post Free. 
T. J. CONSTANTINE, 61, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


OSLER'S CRYSTAL GLASS AND GHINA, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


China Dinner, Dessert, Tea, and Breakfast Services. 
Glass Dinner and Dessert Services, Chandeliers and Wall Lights, 
Lamps, Lustres, Vases, Flower Stands, Table Decorations. 
China, Glass, and Parian Ornaments of all kinds. 
Sole Agents for the Venice and Murano Glass Company. 


MANUFACTORY—BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
LONDON—SHOWROOMS, 100 (oLD NuMBER 45) OXFORD STREET, W. 
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Frys Cocoa 
“a Eyxtract 


“Tf properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.’’—Dr. Hassall. 
“Strictl¥” pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W. W. Stoddart. 
‘Pure Cocoa, from which a portion of its oily ingredients has been extracted.”’—Chas. 4. Cameron. 


SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. §. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL and LONDON. 


Fae 00TH == In Use in the Highest Circles Half-a-Century. 
(Saag WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH:INSURED. 
ano PR 4cums 
VT 





ey JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 
paeetatoy =§$ ORIENTAL 
eee, TOOTH 
____ PASTE. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


Pearty WHITE AND Sounp Testi, firm and healthy gums, so 
essential to beauty and fragrant breath, are all insured by 
this refined toilet luxury, composed of pure ingredients medically approved. 
It Preserves the Teeth and Gums to Old Age. 
Signature on every Pot of the Genuine. Pots, 1s. 6d.; Double, 2s. 6d. All Chemists. 
PERFECT IN ALI CLIMATES. 


TOYS! TOYS!! TOYS!!! GAMES! GAMES!! GAMES!!! 
| 300,000 
NOVELTIES FOR PRESENTS, 


FROM 4:p. TO £10. 


Before buying, please send for my Grand Catalogue of Toys and Games, with Hundreds of 
Tilustrations, post free, Much cheaper than the Stores. 


EDWARD SMITH, 
THE CITY TOY SHOP, 3, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


(Between the General Post Office and St. Paul’s Churchyard.) 


CASH'S 
EMBROIDERED NAMES 
AND INITIAL LETTERS 
FOR MARKING LINEN. 


Your Name or Initials Embroidered on our Fine Cambrie Tape in Turkey Red, which 
can be sewn on to any article of dress requiring to be marked. ' 


SOLD BY HOSIERS AND DRAPERS EVERYWHERE. 
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DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
FENNINCS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


&FENNINGS' CHILDREN'S POWDERS, 


® For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 
(Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender Babe). 


b 


‘ull Direotions. 


La] 
Wo Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, I.W. a 
Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MCTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on ~ 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a/¥ee copy. 


m Sold in stamped boxes at a 134d. and 28. gd. (great saving), with 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, 


: FENNINGS’ ° 
“LUNG HEALERS 


THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE hy 

Hs gor a a &e, 

Hy CC_Sold in Boxes, at 1s. 134d. and 2s. od., with 

directions. Sent post free for rs stamps. Di 

| ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, LW. —_ 
Th ‘est size Bo: 

2 ouiedite dines pay t ~ S ee oma cree 

Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY'S DOCTOR, 

Direct A. FRNN 


Sent post free, 13 stamps. 
West Cowes, LW. _ 





GOWLAND’S LOTION, 


A botanical preparation of unfailing efficacy in Purifying 

The Skin from all Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Tan, Scorbutic 

Dryness, and Discolorations. Itallays heat and irritability 
of the skin, and produces a 


HEALTHY PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; 


and by its balsamic qualities making the skin soft and 
clear, restoring and retaining a charming juvenile elasticity 
to the skin, and producing a bloom and transparency to the 
complexion that no other known preparation has accom- 
plished, and is recommended in preference to any other by 
the Medical Profession, EstaniisHep 120 Yxars. 


Sold by all Chemists, price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d, per Bottle. 
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BORWICK’S CUSTARD POWDER 


Most agreeable to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed 
Fruits. Sold by all Grocers and Corn Dealers in 1d. and 2d. 
Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Tins. 





1! 


A CURE FOR ALL 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE is unequalled in the 
Oure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMAOH, and 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in 
Complaints incidental to Females. j 























6° &. 1S Sold Everywhere 
MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER. 








WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in casesof six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 182 stamps, by the 
Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND OOUNTIES 
DRUG OOMPANY, LINOOLN. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


HE excruciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism is quic’ 
> relieved and cured in a few da ey that cele 
medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMAT C PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box: 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


8 excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilions and Liver Complain 
Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels; or where an aperient 
is required, nothing can be better adapted. 


For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, 
the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression 
Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion, 

Sold by all Chemists;,at 1s. 144d. and 3s. 9d. per box. 
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Sampson Low, Marston & Co.’s New Works. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


ACROSS CHRYSE, 


Being the Narrative of a Journey of Exploration through the 


SOUTH CHINA BORDER LANDS, 


FROM CANTON TO MANDALAY. 
By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 


Executive Engineer, Indian Public Works, F.R.G.S., A.M. Inst. C.E. 
With Three Original Maps, and about 300 Illustrations, mostly from Original Photographs and Sketches.. 
In Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, £2 2s. 








In the press, nearly ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. 

Frederick the Great and Maria Theresa. From hitherto Unpublished Documents, 
1740-1742. By the DUC DE BROGLIE, Member of the French Academy, &c. 
Dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales by permission. 

Sandringham: Past and Present. With some Historic Memorials of the 
Norfolk Coast. By Mrs. HERBERT JONES. Crown 8vo, 320 pp. with eight 
Tllustrations. 8s. 6d. [Now ready. 

Ice-pack and Tundra: an Account of the Search for the “ Jeannette,” and a 
Sledge Journey through Siberiaa By W. H. GILDER, Correspondent of the New 
York Herald, with “the « Rogers” Search Expedition; author of ‘“ Schwatka’s 
Search,” &e. 1 vol. full 8vo, 400 pp., with about fifty Illustrations, all from Original 
Drawings or Photographs. Cloth, 18s, [Now ready. 

The High Alps in Winter; or, Mountaineering in Search of Health. By 
Mrs. F. BURNABY. 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Illustrations from Photographs. by 
the Author. Cloth extra. [ Just ready. 

Sinners and Saints: a Tour across the States and round them; with Three 
Months among the Mormons. By PHIL ROBINSON, Author of “In my Indian 
Garden,” “ Noah’s Ark,” &e. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. [Now ready. 

In 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait, &. 

The Life of Sir Salar Jung. Translated from the Persian. 

The work is said to give a curious insight into the ways of thought and mode of working 
of a successful Oriental statesman of the modern type. [ Preparing. 
Wanderings in a Wild Country; or, Three Years among the Cannibals 

of New Britain. By WILFRED POWELL. 1 vol. demy 8vo., numerous I]lustrations, 
cloth extra. [In the Press. 
In preparation, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 18s, 

Pen and Pencil Sketches; being Reminiscences during Eighteen Years’ 
Residence in Bengal. By W. H. FLORIO HUTCHISSON, Esq. (GEORGE 
TRIGGER). Edited by Rev. JOHN WILSON. With many Illustrations, 

Quid dem? quid non dem ? 
Renuis quod tu, jubet alter.—Horacre. 
Nearly ready, medium 8vo. about 550 pp., cloth extra, 31s. 6d. 

The Laws concerning Public Health, By WM. ROBERT SMITH, M.D., F.R.S. 
(Ed.). Revised by an Eminent Counsel. 

A Fool for his Pains; a Novel. 3 vols. crown 8vo. [In the Press, 

Adela: a Jersey Romance, and Esther. By C. M. HAWKSFORD. 3 vols. crown 
8vo, cloth, 31s, 6d. 

Wanderings’ South and East. By WALTER COOTE. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Cloth, 10s. 6d. 

NEW VOLUMES IN LOW’S SERIES OF STANDARD NOVELS. 

Two on a Tower. By THOMAS HARDY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Weighed and Wanting. By GEORGE MAC DONALD. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, | 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet Street, E.C. 
































4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CHATTO and WINDUSS NEW BOOKS. 


Szcoyp Epition, now ready at every Library, 2 vols. crown 8yo, with Portraits, cloth extra, 24s. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS CARLYLE ann RALPH WALDO EMERSON. Edited 
by CHaruzs Extor Norton. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S New Novel, MR. SCARBOROUGH’S FAMILY, is now ready, in 8 vols. 
crown 8yo, at every Library. 
WILKIE COLLINS’S New Novel, HEART AND SCIENCE; a Story of the Present Time. Ready, 
in 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library in the Kingdom. 

OUIDA’S New Novel, WANDA, is now ready, in 3 vols, crown 8vo, at every Library. 

ALPHONSE DAUDET’S New Novel, PORT SALVATION; or, the Evangelist, translated by C. H. 
Me tzer, is now ready in 2 vols. post 8vo, 12s. ; and at every library. 


NEW NOVELS at EVERY LIBRARY, each in 3 vols. 
THE CAPTAINS’ ROOM. By Watrer Besant.| OF HIGH DEGREE. By Cuartzs Gipson. 
SELF-CONDEMNED. By Mrs. Atrrrp Hunt. | THE HANDS OF JUSTICE. By F. W. Rosinson. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, each 3s. 6d. 
ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN: an Impossible Story. By Watrer Besant. 
Illustrations by Frrp. BarnarD. 
LOVE ME FOR EVER: a Carol in Prose. By Ropsrt BucHaNaN. With a Frontispiece by P. Macnas. 
GOD AND THE MAN. By Roserr Bucnanan. With 12 Illustrations by FREDERICK BaRNaRD. 


ABOUT ENGLAND WITH DICKENS. By Atrrep Rimmer. 
tions by C. A. VANDERHOoF, ALFRED RiMMeR, and others. Price 10s. 6d. 

NIGHTS AT THE PLAY. By Durron Coox, Author of ‘‘ Hours with the Players,” &c. 
crown 8vo. cloth extra, 21s.; and at every Library. 

NATURE NEAR LONDON. By Ricuarp Jerrertes, Author of ‘‘The Gamekeeper at Home.” Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

ABOUT YORKSHIRE. By Karnarine S. Macquorp. Square 8vo, with Sixty-eight Illustrations by 
THomas R. Macquorp ; engraved by Swatn. Cloth extra, 10s. Cd. 

THE POETS’ BIRDS. ‘By Put Rosinson, Author of “ Under the Punkah,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth 


extra, 7s. 6d. 


LONDON: CHATTO AND WINDUS, 


STEPHEN’S 
WRITING & COPYING INKS 


fMarking Ink for Linen 


ARH THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 











With 12 





Square 8yo, with Fifty-seven Illustra. 


2 vols. 





PICCADILLY, W. 








SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 











SULPHOLINE 
; LOTION. 


A CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES. 

_ There is scarcely any eruption but will yield to.‘* Sulpho- 
line”’ in a few days, and commence to fade away. Ordi- 
nary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, vanish 
as if by magic; whilst old, enduring skin disorders, how- 
ever deeply rooted, *‘ Sulpholine” will successfully attack. 
It destroys the animalcules which cause these unsightly, 
irrituble, painful affections, and always produces a clear, 
healthy skin. ‘“‘Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most 
Chemists. Bottles, 2s. 9d. 





PEPPER'S 
QUININE & IRON 
ror Garntne staeveTs, 1 ONIC, 


Rouses and develops the nervous energies, enriches the 
blood, promotes appetite, dispels languor and depression, 
fortifies the digestive organs. Is a specific remedy for 
neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest affections, and wasting 
diseases, etc. The whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
Pepper's Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, and the 
constitution greatly strengthened. Bottles, 32 doses, 4s. 6d. 
se by Chemists everywhere. Insist upon having Peppers 
onic. 





LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


Is the safest and best. In a few days it gradually deepen’ gray or white hair to a perfectly netural shade. 


Recom- 


mended for destroying scurf and encouraging growth of new hair. Lockyer’s surpasses the effect of costly washes. 
1s. 6d, Sold everywhere. 
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LAMPLOUGHS == 
Vitalising, and 
Refreshing Beverage. 
Gives Instant Relief in cases of Y a i 
Headache, Sea or Bilious cS R i C 
Sickness, Indigestion, Prickly 
Heat, Measles, Feverish Colds, Scarlet and other ' ! 
Fevers, Smallpox, and all Cutaneous Eruptions. | = 
ST, z 


A Systematic Course Prevents and Gures obstinate Gostiveness. 
NOTICE MY NAME AND TRADE MARK, 
In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s, 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 


H. LAMPLOUCH, CONSULTING CHEMIST, 113, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 
"Gadling? Oper tis? Parse Phlaaapier oe forts | TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 


1878 ; and numerous 


IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED and 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, 














GLASS SHADES, 
snd whatipenhabls coverings, MAW and Core putters book, the wore | GLASS FLOWER STANDS ror TABLE DECORATIONS. 


of the first designers of the day, forwarded, together with ea 
q ochnans may 








estimates every kind of fioor and w: 


geen also = Maw 4 og Kendon. Agents WB. SIMPSON and GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 
“MAW & co.. SENTHALL WORKS. BROSELEY. t 89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.c. 


Rimmels Aromatic Ozonizer. 


2 A fragrant Powder emitting the refreshing and healthy emanations of the Pine and 
@Eucalyptus. The best and only agreeable disinfectant for the Sick Room. 
Price 1s. per Tin, by post for 15 stamps. N.B.—A trial tin sent gratis to Hospitals and 
Charitable Institutions, or to any Medical Man forwarding his card. 
Rimmel’s Aromatic Pocket Cassolette, to preserve from infection. 
6d., by post for 7 starhps. Sold by all Chemists. 














RIMM™M E L,, 


Perfumer to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 


96, Strand; 128, Regent Street; and 24, Cornhill, London. 





WEHBLETON’'s PIDposS 


Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary properties, have gained an almost 


UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. 


During a period of nearly Firry Years they have been used most extensively as a Family Medicine, 
thousands having found them a simple and safe remedy, and one needful to be kept always 
at hand. . 
These Pills are purely Vegetable, being entirely free from Mercury or any other Mineral, 

‘ te and those who may nxt hitherto have proved their efficacy will do well to give them a 
TRADE MARK (REGISTERED) trial. ; 

Recommended tor Disorders of the Heap, Cuest, Bowets, Liver, and Kipneys ; also in RHEUMATISM, U cers, Sorgs, 
and all Skin Diseases—these Pills being a direct Purifier of the Blood. In Boxes, '734d., 1s. 134d., and 2s. Od., by 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, CRANE COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


And sent free to any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. Sold by all Chemists at Home 
and Abroad. 



































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE VERTICAL FEED 
SEWING MACHINE 


Is without a rival. TACKING AND BASTING entirely cispensed with. The whole 
of the feeding parts are placed at the top, leaving a perfectly smooth surface for the 
material ‘to run upon. The accompanying drawing shows the under part of the 
Machine. Guaranteed for Five Years. 








Awarded the ONLY GOLD MEDALS at the Melbourne and 
Sydney Exhibitions in a trial in which all the other leading 
Machines competed. 





Call at the Offices of the Company and see it, or send for Samples and Price List to 


52, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


SOLE ADDRESS IN LONDON. 





Vopmitiers 


If you are a man of business or labourer, weal eB SITT strain of your duties, avoid stimulants, and take 
If you are a man of letters, toiling over your na Fe BiTt to restore brain and nerve waste take 
If you are suffering from over éating or Grin any BITTERS. ag dissipation, take 


If you are married or single, old or young, rich or r, suffering from poor health or languishing on a bed 
of sickness, take 
oever you are, wherever gg are, whenever you feel that 
without intoxicating, one bottle of HOP BITT 
will do more good than £5 in all other medicines or doctor's visits. 
Have you dyspepsia, kidney, or urinary complaint, disease of the stomach, bovwels, blood, liver, or nerves? You will be 








— system needs cleansing, toning, or stimulating, 


cured if you take HOP BI Ss. 
If.you have flatulency, rheumatism, or gout, or are sim ailing, are weak and low-spirited, try it! Ask your 
chemist or druggist for HOP RS 


It may save your life. It has saved hundreds. For sale by all Chemists and Druggists. 


KEATING’ S INSECT POWDER 


THIS POWDERis unrivalled in destroying every species 
of offensive Insects, and is perfectly harmless to even the 
smallest animal or bird. teis prengiy recommended to 
Proprietors or HorTets, &c., as being clean in its applica- 
tion, and iy So way extermination of pests to sleep- 

ing apartments, Preserves Furs and Woollens from Moth, 


Sold in Tins, 6d., 1s, & 2s, 6d. each, 
BE SURE YOU GET THE RIGHT ARTICLE 


“ KEATING’S POWDER.” 
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+ MR.SCARBOROUGH'S FAMILY. | 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


mention 
CHAPTER LIV. RUMMELSBURG. 
Mr. SCARBOROUGH had again sent for 


before he came. At first he refused to 


if come, saying that he would send his clerk | 


down if any work were wanted such as the 
clerk might do. And the clerk did come 
and was very useful. But Mr. Scarborough 
» persevered, using arguments which Mr. 
Grey found himself unable at last to resist. 


| He was dying, and there would soon be an 


end of it. That was his strongest argu- 
‘ment. Then it was alleged that a lawyer 
of experience was certainly needed, and 
that Mr, Scarborough could not very well 
| put his affairs into the hands of a stranger. 
And old friendship was brought up. And 
then, at last, the squire alleged that there 
were other secrets to be divulged respect- 
ing his family, of which Mr. Scarborough 
thought that Mr. Grey would approve. 
What could be the “ other secrets”? But 
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it ended in Mr. Grey assenting to go, in 
opposition to his daughter’s advice. “I 
would have nothing more to do with him 
or his secrets,” Dolly had said. 

* You do not know him.” 


can know of a man she doesn’t know ;— 
| and all from yourself. You have said over 
} and over again that he is a ‘ rascal.’” 

“ Not a rascal. I don’t think I said he 
was a rascal.” 

“T believe you used that very word.” 
» ‘Then I unsay it. A rascal has some- 
thing mean about him. Juniper’s a 
rascal,” 

“ He cares nothing for his word.” 

“Nothing at all,—when the law is con- 
cerned,” 
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Mr. Grey, but a couple of weeks passed | 


‘*T know as much about him as a woman | 
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| Price Tworence. 


“ And he has defamed his own wife.” ki 
| “ That was done many years ago.” a 
“For a fixed purpose, and not from * 
passion,” Dolly continued. “He is a'} 
thoroughly bad man. You have made his , 
will for him, and now I would leave him.” } 
After that Mr. Grey declined for a second * 
time to go. But at last he was persuaded. 
_ (On the evening of his arrival he dined ; 
| with Mountjoy and Merton, and on that ; 
occasion Miss Scarborough joined them. . 
Of course there was much surmise as to the 
cause for this further visit. Merton 
declared that, as he had acted as the sick 
man’s private secretary, he was bound to 
keep his secret as far as he knew it. He | 
only surmised what he believed to be the { 
truth, but of that he could say nothing. 
Miss Scarborough was altogether in the 
dark. She, and she alone, spoke of her } 
brother with respect, but in that she knew [ 
nothing. 
“‘T cannot tell what it is,” said Mount- 
joy ; “but I suspect it to be something j 
intended for my benefit and for the utter }} 
ruin of Augustus.” Miss Scarborough had [ 
now retired. ‘If it could be possible, I } 
should think that he intended to declare 
that all he had said before was false.” To | 
this, however, Mr. Grey would not listen. |; 
He was very stout in denying the possi- | 
bility of any reversion of the decision to | 
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which they had all come. Augustus was 
undoubtedly by law his father’s eldest son. 
He had seen with his own eyes copies of 
the registry of the marriage, which Mr. } 
Barry had gone across the Continent to ;; 
make. And in that book his wife had 
signed her maiden name according to the 
custom of the country. This had been done 
in the presence of the clergyman and of a 
gentleman,—a German, then residing on the 
spot, who had himself been examined, and 
had stated that the wedding, as a wedding, 
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had been regular in all respects. He was 
since dead, but the clergyman who had 
married them was still alive. Within 
twelve months of that time Mr. Scar- 
borough and his bride had arrived in 
England, and Augustus had been born. 
“Nothing but the most indisputable 
evidence would have sufficed to prove a 
fact by which you were so cruelly wronged,” 
he said, addressing himself to Mountjoy. 
* And when your father told me that no 
wrong could be done to you, as the pro- 
perty was hopelessly in the hands of the 
Jews, I told him that for all purposes of 
the law, the Jews were as dear to me as 
you were. Ido say that nothing but the 
most certain facts would have convinced 
me. Such facts, when made certain, are 
immovable. If your father has any plot 
for robbing Augustus, he will find me as 
staunch a friend to Augustus as ever I 
have been to you.” When he had so 
spoken they separated for the night, and 
his words had been so strong that they 
had altogether affected Mountjoy. Ifsuch 
were his father’s intention, it must be by 
some further plot that he endeavoured to 
carry it out; and in his father’s plots he 
would put no trust whatever. 

And yet he declared his own purpose as 
he discussed the matter late into the night 
with Merton. ‘TI cannot trust Grey at 
all, nor my father either, because I do 
not believe, as Grey believes, this story 
of the marriage. My father is so 
clever, and so resolute in his purpose to 
set aside all control over the property as 
arranged by law, that to my mind it has 
all been contrived by himself. Either Mr. 
Barry has been squared, or the German 
parson, or the foreign gentleman, or more 
probably all of them. Mr. Grey himself 
may have been squared for all I know ;— 
though he is the kindest-hearted gentle- 
man I ever came across. Anything shall 
be more probable to me than that Iam not 
my father’s eldest son.” To all this Mr. 
Merton said very little, though no doubt 
he had his own ideas. 

The next morning the three gentlemen, 
with Mr. Grey’s clerk, sat down to break- 
fast solemn and silent. The clerk had 
been especially entreated to say nothing of 
what he had learned, and was therefore not 
questioned by his master. But in truth 
he had learned but little, having spent his 
time in the sorting and copying of letters 
which, though they all bore upon the 
subject in hand, told nothing of the real 
tale. Further surmises were useless now, 





as, at eleven o'clock, Mr. Grey and Mr. 
Merton were to go up together to the 
squire’s room. The clerk was to remain 
within call, but there would be no need of 
Mountjoy. ‘“Isuppose I may as well go 
to bed,” said he, “or up to London, or 
anywhere.” Mr. Grey very sententiously 
advised him at any rate not to go up to 
London. 

The hour came, and Mr. Grey, with 
Merton and the clerk, disappeared up- 
stairs. They were summoned by Miss 
Scarborough, who seemed to feel heavily 
the awful solemnity of the occasion. “I 
am sure he is going to do something very 
dreadful this time,” she whispered to Mr. 
Grey, who seemed himself to be a little 
awestruck, and did not answer her. 

At two o’clock they all met again at 
lunch, and Mr. Grey was silent, and in 
truth very unhappy. Merton and the 
clerk were also silent,—as was Miss Scar- 
borough, silent as death. She indeed 
knew nothing, but the other three knew 
as much as Mr. Scarborough could or 
would tell them. Mountjoy was there 
also, and in the middle of the meal broke 
out violently: ‘‘Why the mischief don’t 
you tell me what it is that my father has 
said to you?” 

“ Because I do not believe a word of his 
story,” said Mr. Grey. 

“Oh, Mr. Grey!” ejaculated Miss Scar- 
borough. 

“‘T do not believe a word of his story,” 
repeated Mr. Grey. ‘‘ Your father’s intel- 
ligence is so high, and his principles so 
low, that there is no scheme which he does 
not think that he cannot carry out against 
the established laws of his country. His 
present tale is a made-up fable.” 

“ What do you say, Merton?” asked 
Mountjoy. 

“Tt looks to me to be true,” said 
Merton, “ but I am no lawyer.” 

‘‘Why don’t you tell me what it is?” 
said Mountjoy. 

“T cannot tell you,” said Grey, “ though 
he commissioned me todoso. Greenwood 
there will tell you.” Greenwood was the 
name of the clerk. ‘ But I advise you to 
take him with you to yourownroom. And 
Mr. Merton would, I am sure, go with you. 
As for me, it would be impossible that I 
should do credit in the telling of it to a 
story of which I do not believe a single 
word.” 

“Am I not to know ?” asked Miss Scar- 
borough plaintively. 

“Your nephew will tell you,” said Mr. 
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Grey, “or Mr. Merton ;—or Mr. Green- 
wood can do so if he has permission from 
Mr. Scarborough. I would rather tell no 
one. It is to me incredible.” With that 
he got up and walked away. 

“Now then, Merton,” said Mountjoy, 
rising from his chair. 

“Upon my word I hardly know what to 
do,” said Merton. 

“You must come and tell me this won- 
derful tale. I suppose that in some way it 
does affect my interests ?” 

“Tt affects your interests very much.” 

“ Then I think I may say that I certainly 
shall believe it. My father at present 
would not wish to do me an injury. It 
must be told, so come along. Mr. Green- 
wood had better come also.” Then he 
left the room, and the two men followed 
him. They went away to the smoking- 
room, leaving Mr. Grey with Miss Scar- 
borough. ‘Am I to know nothing about 
it?” said Miss Scarborough. 

“Not from me, Miss Scarborough. You 
can understand that I cannot tell you a 
story which will require at every word that 
I should explain my thorough disbelief in 
your brother. I have been very angry 
with him and he has been more energetic 
than can have been good for him.” 

“Oh me; you will have killed him 
among you!” 

“Tt has been his own doing. You, 
however, had better go to him. I must 
return to town this evening.” 

“You will stay for dinner ?” 

“No. Icannot stay for dinner. I cannot 
sit down with Mountjoy,—who has done 
nothing in the least wrong, — because 
I feel myself to be altogether opposed to 
his interests. I would rather be out of 
the house.” So saying he did leave the 
house, and went back to London by train 
that afternoon. 

The meeting that morning, which had 
been very stormy, cannot be given word 
by word. From the moment in which the 
squire had declared his purpose, the lawyer 
had expressed his disbelief in all that was 
said to him. This Mr. Scarborough had 
at first taken very kindly, but Mr. Grey 
clung to his purpose with a pertinacity 
Which had at last beaten down the squire’s 
ill-humour, and had called for the inter- 
ference of Mr. Merton. “How can I be 


quiet?” the squire had said, “when he 
Mee me that everything I say is a 
ie}? 

“Tt is a lie,” said Mr. Grey, who had 


“You should not say that, Mr. Grey,” 
said Merton. 

“ He should spare a man on his death- 
bed, who is endeavouring to do his duty 
by his children,” said the man who thus 
declared himself to be dying. 

“T will goaway,” said Mr. Grey, rising. 
“He has forced me to come here against 
my will, and has known,—must have 
known,—that I should tell him what I 
thought. Even though a man be dying, a 
man cannot accept what he says on a matter 
of business such as this unless he believe 
him, I must tell him that I believe him 
or that Ido not. I disbelieve the whole 
story, and will not act upon it as though I” 
believed it.” But even after this the meet- 
ing was continued, Mr. Grey consenting to 
sit there and to hear what was said to the 
end. 

The purport of Mr. Scarborough’s story 
will probably have been understood by our 
readers. It was Mr. Scarborough’s present 
intention to make it understood that the 
scheme intended for the disinheritance of 
Mountjoy had been false from the begin- 
ning to the end, and had been arranged, 
not for the injury of Mountjoy, but for 
the salvation of the estate from the hands 
of the Jews. Mountjoy would have lost 
nothing, as the property would have gone 
entirely to the Jews had Mr. Scarborough 
then died, and Mountjoy been taken as his 
legitimate heir. He was not anxious, he 
had declared, to say anything on the present 
occasion in defence of his conduct in that 
respect. He would soon be gone, and he 
would leave men to judge him who might 
do so the more honestly when they should 
have found that he had succeeded in 
paying even the Jews in full the moneys 
which they had actually advanced. But 
now things were again changed, and he 
was bound to go back to the correct order 
of things. 

“No!” shouted Mr. Grey. 

“To the correct order of things,” he 
went on. Mountjoy Scarborough was, he 
declared, undoubtedly legitimate. And 
then he made Merton and the clerk bring 
forth all the papers, —as though he 
had never brought forth any papers to 
prove the other statement to Mr. Grey. 
And he did expect Mr. Grey to believe 
them. Mr. Grey simply put them all back, 
metaphorically, with his hand. There had 
been two marriages, absolutely prepared 
with the intent of enabling him at some 
future time to upset the law altogether, if 





lost all control of himself. 
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* And your wife!” shouted Mr. Grey. 

“Dear woman! She would have done 
anything that I told her ;—unless I had 
told her to do what was absolutely 
wrong.” 

“ Not wrong!” 

‘‘ Well ;—you know what I mean. She 
was the purest and the best of women.” 
Then he went on with his tale. There 
had been two marriages, and he now 
brought forth all the evidence of the 
former marriage. It had taken place in 
a remote town, a village, in the northern 
part of Prussia, whither she had been 
taken by her mother to join him. The 
two ladies had both been since long dead. 
He had been laid up at the little Prussian 
town under the plea of a bad leg. He did 
not scruple to say now that the bad leg 
had been pretence, and a portion of his 
scheme. The law, he thought, in endeavour- 
ing to make arrangements for his property, 
—the property which should have been his 
own,—had sinned so greatly as to drive a 
wise man to much scheming. He had 
began scheming early in the business. 
But for his bad leg the old lady would not 
have brought her daughter to be married 
at so out-of-the-way a place as Rummelsburg 
in Pomerania. He had travelled about 
and found Rummelsburg peculiarly fitted 
for his enterprise. There was a most civil 
old Lutheran clergyman there, to whom he 
had made himself peculiarly acceptable. 
He had now certified copies of the registry 
at Rummelsburg, which left no loop-hole 
for doubt. But he had felt that probably 
no enquiry would have been made about 
what had been done thirty years ago at 
Rummelsburg, had he himself desired 
to be silent on the subject. ‘There will 
be no difficulty,” he said, “in making the 
Rummelsburg marriage known to all the 
world.” 

“T think there will,—very great diffi- 
culty,” Mr. Grey had said. 

“ Not the least. But when I had to be 
married in the light of day, after Mount- 
joy’s birth, at Nice in Italy, then there 
was the difficulty. It had to be done in 
the light of day ; and that little traveller 
with his nurse were with us. Nice was in 
Italy then, and some contrivance was, I 
assure you, necessary.. But it was done, 
and I have always had with me the double 
sets of certificates. As things have turned 
up, I have had to keep Mr. Grey alto- 
gether in the dark as regards Rummels- 
burg. It was very difficult; but I have 
succeeded.” 





That Mr. Grey should have been almost 
driven to madness by such an outrage as 
this was a matter of course. But he pre- 
ferred to believe that Rummelsburg and 
not Nice was the myth. “How did your 
wife travel with you during the whole of 
that year?” he had asked. 

“As Mrs. Scarborough, no doubt. But 
we had been very little in society, and the 
world at large seemed willing to believe 
almost anything of me that was wrong. 
However, there’s the Rummelsburg mar- 
riage, and if you send to Rummelsburg 
you'll find that it’s all right ;—a little 
white church up a corner, with a crooked 
spire. The old clergyman is, no doubt, 
dead, but I should imagine that they 
would keep their registers.” Then he 
explained how he had travelled about the 
world with the two sets of certificates, and 
had made the second public when his 
object had been to convert Augustus into 
his eldest son. Many people then had 
been found who had remembered something 
of the marriage at Nice, and remembered 
to have remembered something at the time 
of having been in possession of some secret 
as to the lady. But Rummelsburg had 
been kept quite in the dark. Now it was 
necessary that a strong light should be 
thrown on the absolute legality of the 
Rummelsburg marriage. 

He declared that he had more than 
once made up his mind to destroy those 
Rummelsburg documents, but had always 
been deterred by the reflection that when 
they were once gone, they could not be 
brought back again. ‘I had always in- 
tended,” he had said, “ to burn the papers 
the last thing before my death. But as I 
learned Augustus’s character, I made quite 
certain by causing them to be sealed up in 
a parcel addressed to him, so that, if I had 
died by accident, they might have fallen 
into proper hands. But I see now the 
wickedness of my project, and, therefore, I 
give them over to Mr. Grey.” So saying 
he tendered the parcel to the attorney. 

Mr. Grey, of course, refused to take, or 
even to touch the Rummelsburg parcel. 
He then prepared to leave the room, 
declaring it would be his duty to act on 
the part of Augustus, should Augustus be 
pleased to accept his services. But Mr. 
Scarborough, almost with tears, implored 
him to change his purpose. “ Why should 
you set two brothers by the ears?” At 
this Mr. Grey only shook his head in- 
credulously. ‘And why ruin the property 
without an object ?” 
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‘‘The property will come to ruin.” 

“Not if you will take the matter up in 
the proper spirit. But if you determine 
to drive one brother to hostility against the 
other, and promote unnecessary litigation, 
of course the lawyers will get itall.’ Then 
Mr. Grey left the room, boiling with 
anger, in that he, with his legal knowledge 
and determination to do right, had been 
so utterly thrown aside, while Mr. Scar- 
borough sank exhausted by the efforts he 
had gone through. 





TRADES’-GUILDS OF CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE. 
IN THREE PARTS. PART I, 
I must commence this article by a 
declaration that 
The moving accident is not my trade ; 
To freeze the blood I have no ready arts ; 

Tis my delight, alone in summer shade, 

To pipe a simple song for thinking hearts, 
but I can pipe my simple song, and even 
find my solitude, as well in the town as in 
the country. The architecture and the 
antiquities of great cities have scanty 
charms for me. What I chiefly love to 
contemplate is the full tide of human life 
as it flows throvgh the streets, the alleys, 
and the markets. The “busy hum of 
men” pleases me far more than the 
“towered cities ” in which they dwell, and 
I heartily enter into the feelings of Dr. 
Johnson, who thought that Fleet Street 
and Charing Cross contained the finest 
views in the world. Ifit had fallen to my 
let to “personally conduct” Dr. Johnson 
through Constantinople, I should not have 
taken him to St. Sophia, or Dolmabagtche, 
or Tcheraghan, nor should I have trailed 
him up and down the Bosphorus, which, 
lovely as it is, would have had no charms 
for him. If he had had a fancy to visit 
the conventional lions of the place, I should 
certainly have left him to the professional 
dragoman, who is the modern embodiment 
of Sindbad’s “ Old Man of the Sea.” “ If,” 
says poor Sindbad, ‘I loitered or went 
leisurely, he beat me, and I was a captive 
unto him.” In these few words we have 
a lively picture of the dragoman, who 
will never suffer the tourist to loiter or go 
leisurely. It is true that the modern 
dragoman seldom, if ever, beats the 
tourist, for he has been affected by that 
general amelioration of Turkish manners 
which, ever since the massacre of the 
Janissaries, has extended itself even to the 


fied and tempered dragoman fully justifies 
those old Levantines who included him in 
their daily prayer thus: ‘Save me, oh, 
Lord, from fire, the plague, and the drago- 
man!” 

For such a survey of Constantinople as 
I should have proposed to the Sage of 
Fleet Street, a longer period is required 
than the statutory fortnight, within the 
limits of which the conventional tourist 
compresses his inspection, before he goes 
home to write his book on the Turkish 
Empire, or to harangue his constituents on 
the Eastern Question. Ihave resided here 
for nearly seven years, and I know that I 
have yet much to learn. But long before 
I came here I had made myself familiar 
with the features of old London, and I 
had not been here long before all my 
recollections of what I had read or seen 
were revived by my experiences of Con- 
stantinople. What struck me first was 
that the localisation of trades, which pre- 
vailed in London down to a very late 
period, lingered in Constantinople still. 
In fact, though it is slightly modified since 
I came here, it lingers to this day. 

I walked only the other day through three 
long streets in Stamboul which are entirely 
given up to the workers and, dealers in 
gold and silver, and which reminded me 
of the days when the whole of Lombard 
Street and a great part of Chepe were 
given up to the shops of the goldsmiths 
and silversmiths. In the neighbourhood 
of the Mosque of Sultan Bayezid is a 
quarter which is a faint reflection of Pater- 
noster Row, and which is said by a modern 
traveller, but upon what authority I know 
not, to have preserved its present charac- 
teristics from the palmy days of the Greek 
empire. The pipe-makers ; the makers of 
mouthpieces (for the man who makes the 
pipe does not make the mouthpiece) ; the 
saddlers ; the packers; the trunk-makers ; 
the craftsmen who stuff the ‘“ yorghans,” 
which serve both as mattresses and quilts, 
with cotton ; and the vendors of the great 
fur-lined cloaks with pointed hoods, one 
of which is almost an entire wardrobe, 
have each their separate quarter. I 
walked through these quarters the other 
day, and also through more than a mile of 
braziers’ shops, in which I was deafened 
by the operations of those who were fabri- 
cating mangals, coffee-pots, urns, enormous 
round dishes, and platters of every form. 
The tent-makers are all to be found in the 
quarter called the “Bit Bazaar” The 





dogs of the capital. Still, even the modi- 


makers and vendors of sabres have a 
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street to themselves; you might, as the 
saying is, “throw a table-cloth” over the 
makers of turbans; and the makers of 
embroidered slippers are as exclusive as if 
they were members of the Stock Exchange. 
We have a street of bean-sellers, and a 
street of cake-makers, and of course each 
of the principal articles of consumption 
has its separate market, of which I will 
say more hereafter. If I could have led 
Dr. Johnson through such streets, straight- 
way Budge Rowand Candlewright (Cannon) 
Street, Fish Street and Fish Street Hill, the 
Vintry, Paternoster Row and Amen Corner, 
and many other such scenes familiar to 
him, would have risen up again before 
him. and he would have felt that he was 
in London once more. In closing my 
remarks on the localisation of trades, I 
must add that there is a street in Galata 
called Maltese Street, which is exclusively 
occupied by Maltese dealers in fresh pork, 
ham, bacon, sausages, and dried fish of all 
kinds, butter and cheese, and potatoes, 
and also in all the articles usually found in 
Italian warehouses. The competition in 
this street is so great that the articles sold 
in it can be obtained more cheaply than 
from any of the isolated dealers in like 
goods. Ido not suppose that those who 
first planned the localisation of trades had 
this object in view, but it is certain that a 
like result must. have followed, and does 
follow, wherever such localisation prevails, 
and I think it is clear that those who have 
been at pains to break up this localisation 
in great cities, and to scatter the trades 
over many quarters, must have benefited 
dealers at the expense of the general 
public. However, it seems to be a received 
maxim in these days that the public is 
made for the dealers, and not the dealers 
for the public. 

At the commencement of the present 
century one of the most intelligent and 
well-informed of the Europeans who have 
visited Constantinople wrote that each 
nationatity affected particular trades—that 
the Turks took chiefly to the manufacture 
of arms, carpets, and pipes; that the 
Armenians were, generally, apothecaries, 
furriers, and stewards in the pachas’ 
houses, that the Greeks were for the 
most part money-changers and dealers in 
jewellery and trinkets, and that the Jews 
were what they were everywhere else— 
viz., “ Jacks of all trades.’’ This division 
of labour in no way interfered with the 
localisation of trades, and, in this respect, 
Constantinople was more liberal than old 





London, in which a strange or a Jewish 
tradesman or artisan never found favour. 
To some slight extent the division still 
prevails, but a great fusion has taken place, 
and it would be wrong to say that at the 
present day the members of any nationality, 
taking them as a body, specially affect 
particular occupations. Still, the point 
should not be forgotten by the student of 
the history of social life in Constantinople. 

Stamboul presents, as London has pre- 
sented, and still presents, curious illustra- 
tions of the marvellous vitality of the 
names of streets and buildings. Thus 
there is a Yeni Capou (Newgate) in the 
walls of Constantinople which has been 
called Newgate in Greek from the days of 
Theodosius down to the Conquest, and 
which is called Newgate in Turkish to this 
day. So also there is a Yeni Djami, or 
New Mosque, which has been called a new 
mosque for three hundred years. The 
names of Newgate Street and Newgate in 
London boast a respectable antiquity, but 
they cannot compete with the Newgate of 
Constantinople. 

But it is not alone in the localisation of 
trades that Constantinople resembles old 
London. There are many other points 
of resemblance, although under modern 
European pressure they are beginning to 


pass away. In fact, Constantinople must . 


be regarded as a city which has fallen into 
a deep sleep on the roadway of civilisation 
while her European sisters have moved on. 
She is beginning to rub her eyes, and to 
stretch her limbs, and to make good reso- 
lutions, which for the most part end in the 
formation of commissions, whereof come 
pipes and coffee and reports. Still, like 
the sluggard, she is at least conscious that 
she ought to be awake, and though she 
turns her “‘ heavy head” somewhat sloth- 
fully, she turns it so as to give signs of a 
returning animation. Every year more 
and more shops, with glazed fronts and 
fitted after the modern fashion of Europe, 
make their appearance ; every year, ifa 
street be reconstructed after a conflagra- 


tion, it is made wider than its predecessor ;. 


every year a struggle is made to provide a 
more abundant and less fitful supply of 
gas; and every year witnesses an attempt, 
though not a very vigorous attempt, to 
make the pavements somewhat less pain- 
ful to the feet of true believers. 

Still, many of the old characteristics re- 
main; there are still many hundreds of 
shops with open fronts, which are no more 
screened from observation than were the 
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pooths in the Flete Street and Chepe of 


our forefathers. In these shops all the 
business of the occupants is carried on in 
full view of the passers-by and of the 
loungers. Thus the Turkish grocer, con- 
spicuous by his snow-white turban and his 
flowing beard, sits cross-legged on the high- 
raised floor of his shop, with a by no means 
distant background of canisters and bottles ; 
with his scales suspended from the roof, 
and with all the materials of his trade close 
and ready to his hand. Usually, a female 
friend, or purchaser, is also seated on the 
shop-board, but with her legs dependent in 
the street. Ofcourse she wears a yashmak 
and feridjee, but a yashmak is no bar to 
oral conversation, and still less is it a bar 
to the language of the eyes, and conversa- 
tion, of the one kind or the other, goes on 
for an indefinite time between the grocer 
and his visitor. When a veritable customer 
arrives, the old Turk does not trouble him- 
self to remove the chibouque from his lips, 
but stretches out his hand to the required 
canister or bottle, draws down the scales 
from the roof, and supplies the article 
demanded. Sitting, as he does, a little 
above the faces of his customers, he looks 
down gravely and benevolently upon them, 
and seems to say: “ Look around, there are 
no dark corners in my shop; no sand can 
lurk undetected in the sugar which I present 
to you in the light of this blazing sun ; 
nor could the insidious horse-bean, if I 
were to introduce it among the fragrant 
berries of Mocha, escape your penetrating 
gaze.” The restaurateur’s cook, as he stands 
behind his smoking pots and shining stew- 
pans, in like manner takes the entire crowd 
of spectators into his confidence, and defies 
them to mistake a rabbit, which he dissects 
before them, for a cat or a puppy. All the 

tradesmen and handicraftsmen seem to say 

to the intending purchasers: ‘“‘ Behold us ! 

We are all fair and above board. You will 

find in us no untradesman-like artifices. 

We lay bare to you all the arts and mysteries 

of our crafts. Would you buy a yorghan 

(wadded quilt) you shall see us weigh out 

the cotton which it shall contain, and you 

may watch us as we make it up, and 

Judge for yourselves whether we are the 

men to connive at a surreptitious insertion 

of inferior material.” 

No one who knows Constantinople will 

be surprised to learn that a brisk trade is 

one in the readjustment of the “‘ fez,” for 

the greater part of the male population 

1s befezzed, and it is essential to the well- 


head-dress shall preserve its pristine stiff- 
ness, since, although when the fez is stiff it 
resembles nothing so much as a bright 
scarlet inverted flower-pot, it is not an 
unbecoming head-dress, but lends itself 
readily to the features of the wearer, giving 
an additional shade of sternness to the 
stern, and sitting with an air of benign con- 
tent. upon the forehead of the benevolent. 
When, however, it has lost its form and 
become limp, it looks like an old red night- 
cap, and invests its wearer with an air of 
rakish imbecility which is anything but 
edifying. In this condition it requires to 
be readjusted, and the manner of its re- 
adjustment is in this wise. Within the 
open shop-front of the fez-restorer is what 
cooks call a hot-plate, and on the hot-plate, 
over holes which permit the heat to reach 
them from the subjacent charcoal, are a 
number of brass pots in shape like flower 
pots, and of various sizes. On one of these 
the limp and bedraggled fez is fitted 
tightly ; then another brass pot is fitted 
over the fez, and by means of two handles, 
made to revolve briskly round the lower 
pot. This having been done, and the 
upper pot having been removed, the fez is 
seen to have regained its youthful form and 
vigour, and to have become capable, once 
more, in accordance with the temperament 
of its wearer, of inspiring merriment, 
affection, or awe. While this is going on 
the owner of the fez waits proudly in the 
street, in the full consciousness of virtue and 
surrounded by a crowd, whose members 
greet him with sympathetic laughter when 
he has regained and marched off with his 
badge of slavery, if he be a Greek or an 
Armenian, but his badge of distinction if 
he be an Osmauli. There are few things so 
much detested by the Christian subjects or 
servants of the Sultan as is the fez; and, 
knowing this, the Osmanlis take care to 
make the wearing of it obligatory. 

The boutiques of the coffee-dealers also 
demand a few words of notice. There is 
a coffee khan in Stamboul where the coffee 
is bruised by machinery, but the countless 
coffee-drinkers of the capital cannot go 
thither for their coffee, and therefore the 
coffee-bruisers are scattered through all 
quarters. Of course the fez-restorers also 
are not localised. Within the open shop- 
front of the coffee-bruisers there is a large 
iron mortar in which the beans are placed, 
and behind this, and slightly raised above 
it, stand two brawny Croats, who are armed 
with heavy iron pestles which are furnished 
with slender iron handles of over four feet 
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in length. With swift alternate strokes 
the Croats soon reduce the beans to fine 
powder, and, as they do so, a fragrant 
aroma rises into the air, whilst the vibra- 
tions of the iron handles produce a musical 
ping-ping, ping-ping, which is _ inex- 
pressibly pleasing to the ear. The whole 
operation is like a hymn of praise accom- 
panied by a sacrifice of incense. 

The Turkish fruit shops are always 
arranged with an attention to colour that 
any Parisian fruiterer might envy. Long 
and thick ropes of the gay-coloured Amasia 
apples, gleaming like the jewelled fruits 
which Aladdin saw in the magician’s 
garden, depend from the roofs, or hang in 
festoons from the walls, whilst on the floor 
of the shop the glowing oranges, the 
burnished pomegranates, theshining lemons, 
and glistening citrons are piled together in 
luxuriant profusion. Here and there is a 
cool green couch of lettuces and endives; 
where nestle in a warm repose the blushing 
tomato and the ardent capsicum. The 
grapes are in such profusion that no attempt 
is made to arrange them ; they remain in 
the great baskets in which they are brought 
over from the Asiatic shore. The back- 
ground of the shop is usually built up with 
a wall of melons. 

I love to watch these men, each in his 
turn; bat chiefly I love to linger at the 
shops of the pastrycooks ; to inhale the 
commingled perfumes of honey and sesame, 
and to see the rich smoke curl gracefully 
upwards from the tarts, as the cook draws 
them out with his long peel from the wide- 
mouthed oven. It is a sweet thing to 
watch the making of vermicelli, and to see 
the cook make bright the copper face of 
his hot-plate with a cloth of encouraging 
whiteness, mix the flour in a_ spotless 
trough, and pour it from a bright ladle 
into a shining brass colander, from which 
it trickles on to the surface of the hot 
plate in thin streams, which soon become 
dry and curl up in crisp white threads, 
which are then gathered up and thrown 
into polished wooden bowls for sale. 
Turkish cookery, which is, on the whole, 
very good, has at least the merit of great 
variety and of absolute cleanliness. Almost 
everything that can be cooked, enters into 
the repertory of the Turkish cook, and it is 
remarkable that the articles which are 
cooked on portable stoves in the open 
streets, are very nearly as good as articles 
of the same kind which you procure at 
respectable restaurants. 

Every variety of vegetable produce 





appears to be an ingredient of the Turkish 
cuisine. The larger varieties, such as the 
vegetable-marrow, the aubergine, and espe- 
cially the courge, which is a ridiculous 
vegetable like a green sausage of five feet 
in length, are usually stuffed, but humbler 
varieties are stewed in some sauce, which 
may be tomato, but looks like furniture 
polish. I need not say that chestnuts are 
treated in this way ; but acorns also form 
an article of consumption. The fruit of the 
cornel or wild cherry tree, is also in request ; 
it is either eaten raw or in a preserve; in 
the latter case it is said to be a tonic and 
a remedy against diarrhoea. The fruit is 
oval, and somewhat like a sloe, but of a 
reddish-brown colour ; when gathered un- 
ripe, which it frequently is, it has a sharp 
acid taste. It is then pickled in imitation 
of olives. The Turks also use it in the 
making of sherbet. The seeds of the pine 
cones, which are very large, sweet, and 
oily, are also largely used in pillafis, in 
the stuffing of poultry and in sweetmeats. 
But upon the subject of Turkish cookery 
I shall have more to say, when I come to 
write of the outdoor industries. 

I shall close my notice of the shops with 
some remarks upon the barbers’ shops, 
which have a powerful interest for the 
street boys, because, as the barbers are 
also dentists, the boys can see solemn old 
gentlemen having their heads shaved in 
public, or old gentlemen, by no means so 
solemn, awaiting the final and fatal tug. 
This last spectacle has an intense interest 
for the youthful population, who applaud 
vigorously when the tooth comes out, but 
laugh viciously wher the operation is un- 
successful. 

The barber’s basin throughout Constanti- 
nople, and, to the best of my knowledge, 
throughout Turkey, is of the time- honoured 
pattern, made of brass, and with a semi- 
circular segment cut out of the rim, so as 
to admit of the basin being placed close to 
the customer’s neck, and below his chin, 
while the barber manipulates beard or chin 
with warm water, until the one or the 
other is ready for the final operation. — It 
is just such a basin as that which Don 
Quixote took for “‘Mambrino’s Helmet,” 
and which he placed on his head, upside 
down, and with the semi-circular hiatus 
over his forehead, as if the basin had been 
amorion. Itis just such a basin as was 
wont to be used in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
amusing burlesque of The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle, when one of Giant Bar- 
baroso’s captives was brought forth upon 
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the stage, with the basin embracing his 
neck, close under his chin, as if he were 
just about to be shaved. Such basins 
were in universal use in England for some 
centuries, but,’in my time, I have never seen 
one there. Here there are no other forms. 
They are not invariably of brass. Of late 
years basins of pottery have been intro- 
duced. I bought, at Mersine, on the 
Syrian coast, a basin in red and white 
pottery, which bore the name of a French 
firm, and I have seen one in the Princes’ 
Islands, in blue and white, which bore the 
name of an English firm ; but whether the 
basin be of brass, or pewter, or pottery, 
its form is always the same. 

As a matter of course, the barbers’ shops 
in Stamboul are not localised, but there is 
a little settlement of them close to each 
principal mosque. One of these settlements 
consists of a row of small houses, or rather 
huts, in front of the great mosque of Sultan 
Achmet, which are occupied by barbers, 
and are made quite resplendent by the 
basins, which are hung out in apparently 
unnecessary profusion in front of the huts. 

There is another colony of barbers in the 
square of the Bayezid Mosque, and they 
have introduced open-air shaving. Only 
the other day, in winter, I saw a row of 
grave Turks seated under the wall of the 
court of the mosque, and having their 
tonsure made strictly orthodox. To an 
unbeliever, the spectacle was provocative 
of mirth, but to the Moslem crowd it 
gave great satisfaction. As I have said, 
the barbers are also dentists, and they 
have preserved a custom which once 
prevailed in England, as the readers of 
Beaumont and Fletchér, and of other poets, 
well know. They make collarettes, aprons, 
girdles, and other similar articles, with 
teeth, strung together by red, blue, and 
yellow silk, and they suspend these articles, 
as signs, outside their shops. In this 
work, they display almost as much taste 
as the fruiterers exhibit, but I confess that 
I prefer the fruit to the teeth which can 
no longer consume it. . 

I must reserve for another article my 
comments on the bazaars and markets, 
which are in their general features quite 
distinct from the shops. 


ABSENT-MINDED PEOPLE. 

Ir it be generally conceded—and few, 
we should imagine, will be disposed to 
question the truth of the assertion—that 
presence of mind is a most excellent and 





enviable quality, its antithesis, or as our 
neighbours aptly designate it, “distraction,” 
may with equal correctness be regarded as 
exactly the reverse. The one helps us out 
of our difficulties, the other leads us into 
them, and that not by any fault of the 
individual afflicted with the malady, who, 
being strictly irresponsible for his innate 
vagaries, can no more hinder his wits from 
“wool-gathering,” than could a certain well- 
known kleptomaniac refrain from carrying 
off—in default of other available booty— 
the tame hedgehog she happened to espy 
in the hall of a friend’s house after an 
evening party. Absence of mind has ever 
been a fertile anecdotical theme, and it 
requires no little precaution to avoid in- 
curring the reproach of “bis repetita ;” 
the following specimens, however, partly 
the fruits of desultory reading, partly 
original, have found their way into our 
note-book, and we have grouped them 
together without any attempt at classi- 
fication, as more or less comically illus- 
trating the heading of our paper. 

An amusing instance of this infirmity is 
recorded by that indefatigable chronicler 
Tallemant des Réaux in his notice of 
Madame de Rohan, mother of the first 
duke of that name, who was so deplorably 
subject to “distractions” as to furnish 
continual entertainment both to court and 
city. Paying a visit one day, accompanied 
by a lady friend to M. Deslandes, a grave 
legal functionary, and being told that he 
was expected home shortly, she decided on 
awaiting his return, and meanwhile installed 
herself comfortably in his usual sitting- 
room, where, according to her custom, she 
fell into a reverie, and imagined that she 
had never left her own house. On the 
arrival of the magistrate half an hour later, 
she received him with the respect due to 
so distinguished a visitor, and insisted on 
his dining with her and her companion ; 
whereupon M. Deslandes, whose ordinary 
fare was of the simplest, despatched his 
servant to the nearest “traiteur” in quest 
of a supplementary dish or two, in honour 
of the occasion. When the dinner—such 
as it was—made its appearance, Madame 
de Rohan, still fancying herself to be the 
hostess, glanced disparagingly at the meagre 
repast, and apologised for its insufficiency 
to her supposed guest, observing that he 
would probably have dined better at. home. 
Fearing that she might continue in a 
similar strain, her friend quietly asked her 
if she knew where she was; and this 
bringing her to her senses, she suddenly 
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recollected that she had already accepted 
an invitation elsewhere, and hurriéd away 
without vouchsafing another word to the 
astonished M. Deslandes, leaving him to 
enjoy his improvised banquet as best he 
might. 

The Duke de Chevreuse, son of the 
celebrated Marie de Rohan, was by no 
means exempt from the family failing. 
While staying at his country-seat, Vaucres- 
son, he was informed early one morning 
that his intendant, M. Sconin, was waiting 
by appointment to see him; and, being at 
that moment engaged with his corres- 
pondence, sent word to his visitor that if 
he would take a turn in the garden, he 
would be ready to receive him in half an 
hour, and this done he resumed his work, 
and thoughtno more of the matter. Towards 
seven o'clock in the evening M. Sconin was 
again announced, and this time admitted 
to the presence of the duke, who expressed 
his regret that he had caused him to lose a 
day. “Not in the least, monseigneur,” 
replied Sconin ; “having had the honour 
of serving you for several years, I naturally 
imagined that the half-hour you mentioned 
might be rather a long one, I therefore 
started for Paris, where I had some busi- 
ness to transact, dined there, and have 
just returned to receive your commands.” 
“Ah,” said M. de Chevreuse, “my good 
Sconin, I am afraid that you have had your 
journey for nothing; for, now I come to 
think of it, I have not the slightest recol- 
lection what they were.” 

No one was more “distrait” than La 
Fontaine; no one was less practical in 
the management of his affairs. Not 
even an important lawsuit in which 
he was engaged could induce him to 
quit his abode in the country for the 
purpose —then universally adopted — of 
soliciting the good offices of the judges 
in his favour, until he received a letter 
from a friend, announcing that the trial 
was fixed for the following day. His cor- 
respondent at the same time sent him a 
horsé, in order that he might have no 
excuse for delay ; and thus provided, the 
fabulist started on his journey. By the 
time he had arrived within three or four 
miles of Paris, he had entirely forgotten 
the motive of his ride, and bethought him- 
self of paying a visit to a literary colleague 
residing in the neighbourhood ; and being 
cordially welcomed by his host, remained 
there all night, utterly oblivious of his law- 
suit and everything connected with it. 
When he awoke next morning, he suddenly 





recollected the object of his expedition ; 
and, taking leave of his hospitable en- 
tertainer, remounted his steed, and reached 
the capital exactly an hour after the 
verdict had been given against him. On 
being reproached by his friend for his un- 
pardonable negligence, he merely observed 
that he was perfectly satisfied, “for,” he 
added, “now that 1 have lost my first 
cause, I shall at least have no temptation 
to begin another.” 

Shortly after the publication of his 
fables, it was intimated to him that he 
ought to present a copy to the king, and, 
acting on the suggestion, he repaired to 
Versailles, where he was graciously received 
by Louis the Fourteenth, who in the course 
of conversation expressed a wish to see the 
work, 

“Ma foi, sire,” stammered La Fontaine, 
after vainly searching his pockets, “ I have 
forgotten to bring it.” 

During the Jong struggle for supremacy 
between the rival composers Gliick and 
Piccini, the latter was presented to Marie 
Antoinette, who, as is well known, was an 
enthusiastic partisan of his adversary. 
Wishing to learn the maestro’s opinion of 


her vocal talent, she requested him to ac- 


company her on the piano, and, when too 
late to repair the mistake, discovered that 
in a momentary fit of abstraction, she had 
selected for the display of her powers an 
air from Alceste. “I never think of it 
without blushing,” the queen afterwards 
remarked to the Prince de Ligne. 

A certain great lady, whose absence of 
mind was proverbial, happening to meet 
in society a young widow who had lately 
lost her husband, condoled with her sym- 
pathetically on her bereavement; then, 
after a pause, during which she lapsed 
into her accustomed forgetfulness, en- 
quired to the stupefaction of the mourner, 
“ Was he the only one you had?” 

A very prolific French dramatic writer, 
whose failures were far more numerous 
than his triumphs, had read one of his 
comedies previous to its representation to 
a few chosen colleagues, who, one and all, 
declared it to be excellent; the public, 
however, thought differently, and the 
vaunted masterpiece, when at length pro- 
duced on the stage, was outrageously 
hissed. Annoyed at having been the 
dupe of his own gratified vanity, the 
author complained bitterly of the insin- 
cerity of his friends, and, addressing him- 
self to a well-known man of letters, who 
formed one of the group assembled round 
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him at the Café Procope—the favourite 
resort of everybody connected with the 
theatre, vowed that henceforth he would 
never submit his productions to the judg- 
ment of his fellow-dramatists. “I would 
rather,” he said, “ten thousand times 
rather read them to persons who have no 
pretension to talent of any kind, even toa 
pack of idiots; so, monsieur, if you have 
no objection to listen to my next comedy, 
I will read it to you.” 

A good story is told of M. de Sabran, 
the author of some highly-esteemed fables, 
and perhaps the most incorrigible “dis- 
trait” of his time, While on a visit to 
Madame de Staél at Coppet, he was in the 
habit of indulging every day after dinner 
in a solitary ramble, and one evening re- 
mained out of doors so much longer than 
usual, that his hostess began to grow uneasy 
at his absence. At length he arrived in 
the most pitiable condition, splashed from 
head to foot, and dripping wet up to the 
knee. 

“Where in the world have you been ?” 
asked Madame de Staél. 

“‘ Madame,” he replied with the greatest 
calm, “I have been taking my customary 
walk.” 

“You must have fallen into the water,” 
she said, “for your feet are positively 
soaked.” 

“Only the dew, madame, I assure you. 
I never once left the broad alley by the 
mill.” 

“That explains the state you are in,” 
exclaimed Corinne; “is it possible you 
never perceived that the water had been 
turned into that very alley, and that you 
have been walking in it up to your ankles 
for the last two lfours ?” 

Munster, Bishop of Copenhagen, was 
noted for his absence of mind, an infirmity 
which increased as he advanced in years. 
He was accustomed, whenever his duties 
summoned him from home, to hang a 
placard on his door, announcing, for the 
benefit of any chance visitor, that he would 
return at a certain hour. One day, being 
obliged to attend to some important 
business in the town, he affixed the usual 
notice, and, his errand accomplished, came 
home, and ascended the stairs leading to 
his modest apartment. On arriving opposite 
his door, he glanced mechanically at the 
placard, and, entirely unconscious of his 
own identity, concluded that he was too 
early, and waited outside until the clock 
struck, when he suddenly recollected who 
and where he was, and let himself in. 





This reminds one of General de Laborde, 
an ex-aide-de-camp of Louis Philippe, who, 
after making his bow at a ministerial soirée, 
was so absorbed by his own reflections on 
leaving, that, while still half-way through 
a long suite of rooms communicating with 
each other, he fancied that he had already 
reached the porter’s lodge, and, to the 
astonishment of all present and his own 
confusion, exclaimed in a sonorous voice, 
‘Cordon, s'il vous plait !” 

Chateaubriand relates in his memoirs that 
his wife, who had organised for charitable 
purposes a sale of chocolate manufactured 
under her own personal superintendence, 
was so entirely devoted to her philanthropic 
project that she thought of nothing else ; 
and on more than one occasion so far forgot 
herself as, instead of subscribing her letters 
“Vicomtesse de Chateaubriand,” to sign 
them Vicomtesse “de Chocolat.” 

French actors are rarely on good terms 
with their managers, being generally apt 
to regard them as their natural enemies, 
Few, however, have carried their animosity 
farther than Arnal. During one of his 
innumerable lawsuits with the director of 
the Vaudeville, he deemed it expedient to 
propitiate his judge by a preliminary visit, 
and lost no time in soliciting an audience 
of the president of the tribunal. 

“* Monsieur,” was the unexpected reply 
of the porter, “he died last night.” 

“Oh,” said Arnal, too deeply intent on 
his own affairs to realise the other's 
meaning, “that does not signify in the 
least, I have only one word to say to 
him !” 

Perhaps, after all, the individual most 
notoriously subject to this infirmity was 
the country manager, Thornton, of whom 
more instances of chronic absence of mind 
have been related than would fill a volume. 
The following, which we believe to be 
authentic, has never to our knowledge ap- 
peared in print. Thornton was staying with 
his wife at Brighton, whether for business 
or pleasure is not recorded ; and, accord- 
ing to his usual custom, started one 
morning for a stroll on the beach before 
breakfast. It was nearly high tide, and in 
the course of his walk the brightness of a 
pebble just washed by the sea struck his 
eye, and he tookit up in order to examine 
it more closely. Presently it occurred .o 
him that it was time to return to The Old 
Ship, where the couple lodged ; and, looking 
at his watch, he discovered it was almost nine 
o’clock, the hour appointed for the morning 
meal, Putting the pebble carefully ir his 
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pocket, he mechanically tossed his watch 
into the water, and reached home just as 
the shrimps and fried bacon were placed 
on the table. Their departure having 
been previously fixed for that day, Mrs. 
Thornton, after doing ample justice to the 
dainties provided, and not wishing to be 
late for the coach, turned to her husband, 
and enquired what time it was ; whereupon 
the manager, extracting the pebble from 
his pocket, began to stroke his nose (his 
invariable habit when in great perplexity), 
and staring at the stone, fell to wondering 
how it came there. 

“What are you looking at, Mr. Thorn- 
ton?” asked his astonished wife. ‘ And 
pray, where is your watch ?” 

“ My dear,” he replied with a bewildered 
air, “1 haven’t the least idea, unless—” 
here a fresh inspection of the pebble 
appeared to suggest some faint remem- 
brance of the substitution—“ unless it is 
at the bottom of the sea!” 


CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 


CUMBERLAND. 


Ow the Cumberland side of the Eamont 
Bridge near Penrith, where the great high- 





way for the north crosses the river, and 
where is the county boundary between 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, there is, or 
was till very recently, inscribed on the stone 
parapet the motto, “Welcome into Cumber- 


land.” It is something so unexpected to 
find a greeting of such warmth and 
geniality, where, in a general way, you 
might think to find warnings to vagrants 
or a demand for toll, that the wayfarer can 
hardly help being touched with sympa- 
thetic feeling, and a Cumbrian bard has 
well expressed the feeling in a popular 
song : 

Aye, welcome into Cumberland, I’ve wandered many 


a mile 
Amongst the hills and valleys that form our native 


But ni seems half so welcome let me wander 
where I will, 
As, you’re welcome into Cumberland, you’re welcome 
in it still, 
And this note of welcome puts us into 
a good temper with the county from the 
very beginning. And yet it is a region, 
this entrance to Cumberland, in which 
Nature does not appear in her most hos- 
pitable mood. To the west lies the lake 
district, the grand outline of its mountains 
cutting the horizon ; to the east the gloomy 
fells, the wildest region in England, stretch- 





ing away with hardly a break to the 
valley of the Trent—a region of forests, 
chases, moors, and morasses, where once 
the wolf and the outlaw might range un- 
checked, from Sherwood by Nottingham, 
to Inglewood by Carlisle. 

The highest part of this range of fells 
lies to the right of us as we travel north- 
wards. Crossfell with its gloomy legends 
—once called, it is said, Fiendsfell, from 
the demons that thronged its summit, 
demons eventually exorcised by the mis- 
sionary monk Augustin, who, in memory 
of his visit and in menace to the demons, 
built a cross on the summit, whence its 
name of Crossfell. The demons in question 
no doubt were demons of wind and storm, 
and in spite of the saint’s exorcism the gills 
and gorges of this upland region are still of 
the wildest and windiest. Along the summit 
often rests a long roll of clouds stretching 
in well-defined lines, sometimes hovering 
above, sometimes resting on the hill-tops, 
but oftener wreathing and working well 
down the mountain-side, known to the 
dwellers by the fells as the Helm. And 
parallel to this cloud-bank, to the west- 
ward, is often to be seen another huge 
bank as if anchored in the skies, which is 
known as the Bar, and between the two is 
the dominion of the storm-fiends, where 
the winds blow and bluster, while the 
country beyond may be enjoying tranquil 
weather. 

The metropolis of this wild region is 
Aldston, with its population of miners, 
where lead and silver have been worked, 
according to written records, from the days 
of Henry the First, and with traces of 
earlier workings when, under the tranquil 
Roman sway, adventurotis metal-seekers 
found their way even into these wild 
regions. And here the footsteps of the 
Romans are still to be traced in the 
Maiden way that holds its lonely course 
over hill and dale—no longer trodden by 
human feet, for the frosts and storms of 
centuries have, everywhere, laid bare and 
ploughed up the foundation of rude 
stones. Aldston itself, with its congress 
of streams and woods—the head-waters 
of the south Tyne—is not at all a dreary 
or inhospitable place. Healthy enough it is, 
too, as witness the story of a wonderful old 
man, one John Taylor, born at Garrigill, a 
village higher up the stream. Taylor, who 
died about the year 1772, is said to have 
remembered Mirk Monday, the great solar 
eclipse of 1652, when he was a boy about 
fourteen years old, and he might easily, in 
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the course of a long day’s walk, have met 
with the Yorkshire champion of long life, 
the Henry Jenkins, of Swaledale, mentioned 
in a former paper; and these two men, if 
we are to believe their proofs, could have 
told the story of England as eye-witnesses 
from the time of Henry the Eighth to that 
of George the Third. 

Between Penrith and the fells the road 
crosses the Eden by a bridge, and just in 
the snug valley of the Eden lies the old 
mansion of Edenhall, the seat of the Mus- 
graves, whose luck is well known to be 
dependent on the safety of a certain glass 
cup. Near the hall is a well dedicated to 
St. Cuthbert, about which the fairies were 
holding their revels, when some member of 
the family coming suddenly upon them 
snatched up the cup—the loving-cup from 
which in turn they were drinking. The 
fairies pursued, but failed to reach the 
culprit, after whom they flung this distich: 

Whene’er this cup shall break or fall, 
Farewell the luck of Edenhall. 

The cup, which is still preserved, is of 
green and variously-coloured glass, not 
above six inches high, and may be Vene- 
tian, but has rather the stamp of Eastern 
art, not of a high character—Persian for 
choice—and may have been brought home 
as a relic by some pilgrim or crusader. 
The ornamental case that holds it is a 
more meritorious work of art, dating from 
the fifteenth century, and bears the sacred 
monogram. 

A little lower down the stream, for the 
fisherman who is privileged to throw a fly 
across, the Eden here affords some delight- 
fal pools ; and farther down lies Salkeld, 
with its ancient church and fortified church 
tower, 


Half house of God, half castle ’gainst the Scot, 


where the Londoner may feel a touch of 
kinship with the Cumbrian, for who built 
the church, do you think !—who but Dick 
Whittington? So says tradition, anyhow, 
which claims Dick as a native of Great 
Salkeld, which he thus gratefully endowed. 
He would have supplied the tower, too, 
with bells, which were duly forwarded, 
but were stopped at Kirby Stephen, in 
Westmoreland, and taken possession of 
by the envious inhabitants of that town. 
Close by is the mystic stone circle known 
as Long Meg and her daughters, “ that 
family forlorn.” The belief was, that chip 
a piece out of Meg and she would bleed, 
the whole family being enchanted ; while, 
if anyone succeeded in counting the number 





of stones correctly, the enchantment would 
be dissolved. But nobody has yet suc- 
ceeded in the task. 

Lower down the river we come to 
Lazonby, with Kirk Oswald on the opposite 
bank of the river, a fine six-arched bridge 
connecting the two. An old ruined castle 
on a hill a quarter of a mile to the east- 
ward of Kirk Oswald, was the stronghold 
of Hugh de Morville, one of the murderers 
of Thomas ’ Becket. And here the knightly 
assassin lived out his life after the murder, 
undisturbed, unless by qualms of conscience 
or dread of the Church’s interdict. After- 
wards the castle came to the Lord Dacres, 
of the south, one of whom abandoned and 
dismantled the old castle in 1604, when a 
great portion of the ornamental ceilings 
and embellishments were bought by Lord 
William Howard, the “ Belted Will” of Sir 
Walter Scott’s minstrelsy, and went to 
Naworth Castle. 

From the fells to the eastward run many 
pretty becks, as the streams are locally 
called, and it is curious to note that on the 
other side of the ridge, where the waters 
fall towards the Tyne, the streams are all 
called burns. Many pretty becks fall into 
the Eden, and one of the most charming of 
these is Croglin Water, with fine falls and 
rapids plunging through a narrow gorge, 
and a pleasant old seat called Nunnery. 
The nunnery itself was placed on the 
higher ground near Ainstable—nothing but 
a memorial-stone is left to show its site— 
a nunnery founded, it is said, by William 
Rufus, who strikes one as a queer fellow 
for the purpose. 

A little further north are Cumrew and 
Cumwhitton, names both recalling Celtic 
influences, and between the two, on a 
desolate tract called King Harry, stands 
the imposing Druidic circle, known in the 
district as the Grey Yauds. Above Cum- 
rew, too, the fell is crowned by a huge 
cairn called Cardunneth, showing that this 
wild region was once the scene of stirring 
events and ancient rites, of which the 
memory is lost in the mists of time. 

Still following the course of the river 
Eden,we come toCorby—the title Howard of 
Corby is as much thought of as a dukedom 
in those parts—and the beautiful grounds 
of Corby are freely opened to visitors, an 
example that wants a good deal of follow- 
ing. The house is ancient in its core, but 
rebuilt in the classic taste of the eighteenth 
century, and in Elizabeth’s days belonged 
to the Salkelds, one of whom was sheriff 
of the county, and as such obnoxious to the 
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freebooting borderers. The sheriff had 
caught one of these—a Graham— 

They hae grippit Hughie the Greme, 

And brought him up through Carlisle toon— 
who was lying for execution in Carlisle 
Castle. His brother Jack had ridden out 
to Corby with hope, perhaps, of speech of 
the stern sheriff, when passing the gate of 
the castle he saw a child of the sheriff’s 
playing before the door. The outlaw 
tempted him to his side with an apple, 
and then saying, “ Master, will you ride ?” 
lifted him to his saddle-bow, and away for 
the border. And as it was now a life 
against a life, the sheriff had to give the 
doomed outlaw’s for his own boy’s, and 
that was thought fair exchange on the 
border. 

The route by the river Eden to Carlisle 
is the most picturesque and interesting, 
but the main road and railway follow 
more directly the valley of Petteril through 
a bleak moorland country, once known as 
the Forest of Inglewood, well stocked 
with deer, and with traditions of Robin 
Hood and his bold outlaws—a hunting- 
ground for the Plantagenets, disafforested 
in Henry the Eighth’s time, and now 
divided into farms. 

In the centre of this quondam forest lies 
High Hesket, with Tarn Wadling close by, 
the tarn now drained and bearing crops 
of barley, but with legendary interest as 
the site of Celtic romance. Here are still 
some traces of Castle Hewin—or Owen—a 
Celtic fortress on an eminence north-east 
of the once lake, the seat, according to 
legend, of an enchanter celebrated in one 
of the border ballads. It was when King 
Arthur lived in Merry Carlisle, and a fair 
damsel came to beg a boon of him. A 
Carlisle knight has shent both her and 
her lover. She has escaped, but her lover 
lies in durance vile in the castle dungeon 
of this grim baron of Tarn Wadling. 
Arthur calls for Excalibur, and rides off to 
the rescue, but finds the enchanter’s spells 
too powerful, and, fixed like a fly in a 
spider's web, is only released on swearing 
to return on New Year’s Day, and bring 
the enchanter an answer to the question : 


What thing it is all women moste desyre? 


Here the story provokingly ends, with- 
out answering the riddle or unravelling the 
fate of the lovers. 

With this we are in sight of Merry Car- 
lisle itself, once the great place of arms 
and fortress of the western marches. It 
is now the centre of a network of railways, 





for the old Border warfare is transformed 
into a war of rival lines, with no worse 
design upon the passing traveller than to 
carry him off to Glasgow, or Edinburgh, or 
the Highlands, by their own particular 
system. Like many old towns with a 
stisring history, Carlisle is perhaps a little 
disappointing from the modern and rather 
commonplace aspect of the city. But there 
is the castle, with a fine view from its 
walls of the amphitheatre of distant hills, 
and the old walls on the west side are still 
standing. 

The early history of Carlisle, like that 
of the rest of Cumberland, is a little 
obscure, but it seems to have been the 
capital of a small independent principality 
lying between the Cymry of Wales and 
the British kingdom of Strathclyde, and 
never to have actually passed under Saxon 
dominion. The Northumbrians may some- 
times have harried the country, and the 
monks of Lindisfarn penetrated freely 
into wild and secluded regions, where 
they might sometimes, perhaps, come upon 
churches and religious settlements colo- 
nised directly from the mother-church of 
Iona. Cuthbert, we know, visited Car- 
lisle, and we are told how his friend 
Hereberht, a venerable priest, came there 
to meet him from his hermitage on an 
island in Derwentwater Lake, stil! known 
as Herbert’s Isle, and how Hereberht 
besought his friend, who warned him that 
they must not expect to meet again, that 
as a last favour he would pray that they 
might both die in the same hour, which so 
happened, as Baeda relates—Cuthbert on 
his storm-beaten rock in the Northern Sea, 
and Hereberht on his sweet island in the 
bosom of the lake. 

Two centuries after that, we read of 
Carlisle being destroyed by the Danes, and 
left desolate ; but what became of its in- 
habitants, and, indeed, of the Celtic popu- 
lation of the region generally, there is 
nothing to show. They have left abun- 
dant traces in the names of places, of 
mountains, and of rivers, but the existing 
population of Cumberland are Scandi- 
navian rather than Celtic in every point 
of physique and language. And yet here 
were mountains and wilds, where a people 
like the Cymry and the Gael might be 
expected to maintain a national existence. 
Probably they were gradually replaced— 
absorbed, rather than extirpated, by a 
constant trickle of emigration from the 
bare hills and wild fiords of Norway ; such 
as peopled many of the Western Hebrides 
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and partly the Isleof Man. The result was 
a mixed population ready to own the sway 
of the strongest lord whether of Scotland 
or England Rufus seems to have been 
the first English king who asserted more 
than a nominal sovereignty; building a 
castle on the deserted site of Caerleol, and 
colonising the waste lands with immi- 
grants — English, and, perhaps, Flemish. 
Once having cast in its lot with England, 
Cumberland became very much a military 
settlement, in which service against the 
Scots was the one overpowering necessity 
to which all tenures were subject. We 
hear of nag-tenements and foot-tenements, 
the tenants of which were bound to fight 
either on foot or upon the small wiry 
horses of the country, and in the reign 
of Edward the First these forces were 
ranged under the command of a Lord 
Warden, whose duty it was to place watch- 
| men to fire beacons and muster all 
sensible men between sixteen and sixty 
| years of age. The county is still divided 
into wards as if the whole land were a 
camp, and the parishes nearest the border 
are divided into quarters, an arrangement 
of which perhaps the Roman camps so 
numerous in the neighbourhood formed 
the model. Under the warden are bailiffs, 
each with his district, whose duties are to 
“rise redily to fraye and followinge.” 

In the old days, when the beacons were 
lighted far and near, and the muckle town- 
bell of Carlisle was rung, women, as well 
as men, turned out for the fray—on the 
hill-sides, with their aprons full of stones, 
and in the city with kettles and pans full 
of boiling water to heave over the throng- 
ing Scots from the city walls. 

All this was stirring enough in the doing, 
but becomes rather monotonous in the 
telling, as raid succeeds raid, each with the 
same features of fire, and waste, and deso- 
lation. To this day the boys of Cumber- 
land retain a memory of these days in 
their game of Scots and English—some- 
thing like prisoners’ base, with forays on 
either side, with captures and valiant 
rescues, such rescues as Walter Scott de- 
lighted to record—witness that celebrated 
by the ballad which relates 

How they have ta’en bould Kinmont Willie, 

On Hairibee to hang him up. 

The once famous Hairibee, or Harrowby 
Hill, lies to the north of the city on the 
London Road. On the eve of the execu- 
tion, it will be remembered, bold Buccleugh 
with a party of men, more or less kinsmen 
of Willie’s, made a dash over the border, 





and breaking into the castle, delivered 
Willie from his cell, and carried him off in 
triumph. This high-handed proceeding at 
a time when the two countries were at 
peace, exasperated Queen Elizabeth to a 
high degree, and Buccleugh narrowly 
escaped punishment. 

The very last raid made by the Scotch 
was actually after the union of the two 
crowns, and while James was at Berwick 
on his progress towards London, when 
several hundred Scots rede on a plundering 
expedition through Cumberland. 

King James was himself so anxious to 
thoroughly unite the two kingdoms, that 
he forbade the familiar word borders to 
be used, and commanded that the district 
should now be called the midlands ; but 
the alteration was “‘ aboon his might,” and 
the borders they have always been, and 
probably will continue to be. 

In his zeal to civilise these new mid- 
lands, James succeeded in transplanting 
the whole of the Graemes of the Netherby 
clan, who were shipped off at Workington, 
some for Ireland, and others for the Low 
Countries. But it was long before the bold 
borderers could be reclaimed from their 
lawless habits, notwithstanding that the 
persuasive influence of Hairibee was freely, 
not to say ferociously, used in the process. 
On the other side of the border, Jedburgh 
justice, “hang a man first, and try him 
afterwards,” has long been proverbial, and 
Carlisle justice, as far as the borderers 
were concerned, was very much of the 
same character. 

The castle of Carlisle suffered more 
during the present century, under the 
guardianship of the defunct Board of 
Ordinance, than from all the sieges and 
bombardments it has undergone. But 
there is still enough left to give a good 
general idea of the great royal palace, 
fortress, and prison of the north. Mary’s 
Tower, indeed, was pulled down fifty years 
ago, and with it have in a measure disap- 
peared the associations with the unhappy 
Queen of Scots, who was here for a short 
time a prisoner. The outer ward, once 
almost abandoned and deserted, is now 
again enlivened by martial sights and 
sounds. For under the new army organi- 
sation Carlisle is now the regimental 
station of the Cumberland and Westmore- 
land Regiment, late the thirty-fourth and 
fifty-fifth—the former noted for having, 
during the Peninsular War, cut off and 
captured the whole Thirty-fourth French 
Regiment ; coming out of action wearing 
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the caps of the French regiment instead of 
their own. When last seen by the present 
writer, the regiment still kept the red and 
white French tuft that commemorated 
their exploit, and marched out with the 
French drum-major’s staff at the head of 
the band ; but whether these distinctions 
have survived the recent amalgamating 
process is more than this deponent 
knoweth. 

The castle, though modernised and 
spoilt, still retains the features of its inner 
and outer wards, with their fine gateways 
adorned by battered escutcheons of the 
Plantagenet kings, and the fine tower of 
the keep, and the view from the castle 
walls over the rich and well-peopled county, 
with its woods and streams, and the bold 
amphitheatre of hills. There are Skiddaw 
and Saddleback with Fiendsfell, and the 
rugged hills of Northumberland, the misty 
outlines of Scotland, with solitary Criffel 
looming above the waters of Solway; a 
view that inspires an indefinite longing for 
the wings of the dove, or preferably of 
the eagle, to take flight to those distant 
summits. The lower courses of the keep 
are built of squared stones, doubtless taken 
from the Roman wall that passed just 
below on the northern bank of the river, 


stretching to the right towards the fells of 
Northumberland, and to the left to the 


sands of Solway. But cultivation has 
destroyed most of its traces, although here 
and there the foundations of the grand 
bulwark may be traced among the green 
meadows. 

Probably the toughest siege sustained 
by castle and city was in the civil wars, on 
the king’s side, when citizens and garrison 
were driven to eating horse-flesh from the 
failure of provisions, the place holding 
out till the news of Naseby fight showed 
the uselessness of further resistance. But 
Carlisle, perhaps, is most distinguished as 
the very last of the old walled cities to be 
besieged and captured in regular form. 
In 1745, when young Prince Charlie 
encamped before the city, it was hardly 
capable of serious resistance against other 
artillery than bows and arrows. But then 
the prince was little better provided than 
his ancestor at Flodden, perhaps not so 
well indeed in the matter of big guns, and 
had almost determined to raise the siege, 
when the garrison—a few companies of 
invalids as formidable to an enemy as the 
beef-eaters of the Tower—determined on 
surrender. And so Prince Charlie made 
his entry in triumph on a cream-coloured 





horse, with a hundred pipers blowing 
before him, while George, at St. James’s, 
was thinking of packing his portmanteau. 
But in a few weeks more the inconstant 
Highlanders were pouring back over the 
border, and Carlisle, with a hastily 
improvised garrison, was left to bear the 
brunt of the Duke of Cumberland’s advance. 
This time the city held out for a week, and 
gave the prince the chance of rallying his 
troops, to little purpose, for the last fatal 
fight of Culloden. And then the city gates 
were adorned with human heads, and the 
ghastly barbarities of an obsolete code 
were revived. On neither side had the 
fighting been of a very desperate character, 
but the judicial slaughter that followed 
threw a halo of pity and compassion over 
the followers of a lost cause. 
When I came next by merry Carlisle 
Oh sad, sad seem’d the town an’ eerie ! 
The auld, auld men came out and wept, 
Oh, maiden, come ye to seek yere dearie? 

We should like the cathedral better if it 
looked more ancient. Perhaps there would 
have been no cathedral at all by this time, 
had it not been practically rebuilt. But 
the choir and the grand and glowing 
east window are undoubtedly impressive. 
The nave is, or was till lately, walled 
off —Scottish fashion—and formed the 
parish church of St. Mary’s. Here, one |, 
day in the last century, Walter Scott 
married the girl of his heart, who was 
from Brampton, a true Cumbrian lass, 
whom he had first met at Gilsland Spa, a 
gay little watering-place among the hills on 
the border-line between Cumberland and 
Northumberland. 

Why not for Gilsland then, as we are in 
the humour ?—a charming route by rail, the 
line that ends at smoky Newcastle. First 
there is Wetheral with just the gateway 
left of an old priory, and Corby close by, 
already chronicled, and a splendid vista 
of river and rich country from the viaduct 
ninety feet above the water-level. Then 
there is How Mill with the white tower 
of Edmund Castle in the distance, and 
then a glimpse of Talkin Tarn, where the 
hills begin to rise from the moorland 
level, and further on Brampton, at some 
littie distance from the line in a deep 
narrow valley at the junction of two 
streams, the Irthing and the Gelt. A little 
way up the latter stream is a rock that 
still bears a Roman inscription, testifying to 
the toughness of the material if otherwise 
illegible. Further on still is Naworth, 
where a pause must be made, for Naworth 
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and Lanercost Priory are in many ways 
interesting. 

Naworth was once the seat of the Dacres 
of the North, who are said to have earned 
their name in the crusades. 

A hardy race on Irthing bred, 

With kirtles white and crosses red, 
Arrayed beneath the banners tall. 

That streamed o’er Acre’s conquered wall. 

A stirring, passionate, headstrong race 
of men, these old D’Acres, fierce in war, 
but still more fortunate in love. Ralph, 
Lord Dacre, won the barony of Gilsland 
by carrying off the heiress, then a ward of 
King Edward the Second, from under the 
very nose of Thomas de Beauchamp, the 
stout Earl of Warwick, her guardian. 
Another Ralph, later on, was killed at 
Towton Moor, and lies buried in the church 
of Saxton in Yorkshire. In the next 
century, Thomas, Lord Dacre, won another 
barony, that of Greystoke, by carrying off 
another royal ward, from the custody of 
Henry Clifford, who had intended to enrich 
his own family with her possessions. This 
same Lord Dacre commanded the reserve 
of light horsemen, his own borderers, at 
Flodden. He had the prudence to refrain 
from joining the Pilgrimage of Grace, but 
did not escape the suspicion of the court ; 
and distinguished himself again at Solway 
Moss, when, with a handful of horsemen, 
he put the army of the Scots to flight ; a 
disgrace that broke the heart of James the 
Fifth, just as his luckless daughter Mary 
was born. 

“Tt came with a lass, and it will go with 
a lass,” were the unfortunate monarch’s 
last words, and the same prophecy would 
apply to the Dacres. For the grandson 
of this Lord Thomas became a king’s 
ward in his turn, and was assigned to the 
Duke of Norfolk, who married his widowed 
mother. And the heir of these warlike 
knights was exercising his muscles one day 
in the hall of his tutor, Sir Richard 
Fulmerstone, leaping upon a great wooden 
vaunting-horse, when the horse fell over, 
and the young lord was bruised to death. 
Thus his three young sisters became co- 
heiresses, and were married, out of hand, to 
three sons of Norfolk. Elizabeth Dacre, Bess 
of the Braid Apron, as she was called from 
the extent of her possessions, then scarcely 
fourteen years old, was married to Lord 
William, the Belted Will of the border 
ballads, who was very little older. Naworth 
fell to the share of the boy bridegroom, 
but was not to be had without a struggle. 
There were still plenty of Dacres in 





Cumberland, sons of old Lord Thomas, 
who set up an entail, limiting the estate 
to male heirs. The Howards won at law, 
but the Dacres took to arms. At that 
time the Howards had fallen into disgrace, 
the duke lost his head, and the family 
possessions were escheated. But then the 
Dacres were in no better odour, and when 
Laurence Dacre raised the county and 
fortified himself at Naworth, Lord Hunsden 
was sent against him with a strong force. 
But all the borders were up for the Dacres. 
Lord Hunsden writes: ‘‘ The beacons burn- 
ing all night; so, as I found every hill 
full of men, both horsemen and footmen, 
crying and shouting as they had been 
mad.” Not venturing to attack Naworth, 
Hunsden was followed by Dacre, who, in 
the pride of his heart, offered battle to 
the queen’s forces on a moor near the Gelt. 
It was the last ding-dong battle on the 
borders, and even the women fought 
stoutly for the Dacres ; but discipline pre- 
vailed, and the borderers were driven off 
in rout, while Dacre fled into Scotland. 

After this Lord William settled in peace 
at Naworth, but found the castle all dis- 
mantled and ruined, and set to work to 
build and repair, after the fashion of a 
nobleman of the period. The Dacres had 
a fellow-feeling with the wild borderers, 
but not so Lord William. He had kept 
one strong tower of the old fortress, and 
this he established as his own snuggery, 
after the fashion of Montaigne, although 
by no means so genial a person as the 
illustrious essayist. For down below were 
dungeons, where moss-troopers might clank 
their irons, and tradition points out a 
grove where culprits were hung. A very 
ogres’ castle was Naworth to the Hughies 
of Howden and Wills-o’-th’-Wall, and 
especially to the wives and daughters of 
the borderers. For the rest, Lord William 
was a just man, no doubt, if unsparing, 
who lived in patriarchal fashion, with 
sons, daughters, and their wives and hus- 
bands about him, fifty-two in family, 
according to tradition ; and with a garri- 
son of a hundred and forty men. A 
man with his cultured side, too, with his 
manuscripts and library of rare volumes, 
and, with an eye to the court as well as the 
camp, riding up to London in springtime 
to his house in St. Martin’s Lane. 

It is pleasant to find, too, that Lord 
William’s tower is still in existence, and 
pretty much as he left it. The great fire 
which almost destroyed the castle in 1844, 
spared the tower of the old Warden of the 
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Marches. From him are descended the 
Earl of Carlisle, who now occupies Naworth, 
and the Howards of Corby. 

Memorials of the old Dacres are to be 
found in Lanercost Priory, partly an inter- 
esting ruin, and partly in use as a parish 
church. There are the monuments of 
Humphrey, brother and successor of the 
Lord Dacre who fell at Towton, and of 
Thomas Lord Dacre, the hero of Flodden 
and of Solway Moss. The priory lies 
almost on the line of the Roman wall, and 
the materials of a former station in the 
wall, known as Castle Steeds, were used in 
its construction. The tradition is that it 
was founded by one De Vallibus or Vaux, 
vulgarly, “O’ the Wall,” a Norman in- 
trusive settler, who took possession of the 
fort at Castle Steeds, and murdered the 
original and native owner Gilles Beuth, 
from whom it is said Bewcastle took its 
name. De Vaux founded the priory, it is 
said, to expiate the murder, and Castle 
Steeds was demolished, and its site sown 
with salt. As a further penance, tradition 
has it, De Vaux renounced arms, took to 
the law, and came as justice itinerant into 
Cumberland, Ap. 1176. Of course the 
critics say that all this is unsupported, nay, 
even contradicted on many points by docu- 
ments and dates, but the real history and 
motives of human action are rarely en- 
grossed on parchment. 

Gilsland is the favourite sanatorium of 
the district, reminding one of the simple 
German spas, with its quiet life of hotels 
and boarding-houses, with charming 
scenery in the Irthing, and a fetish stone 
of local celebrity, called the Popping Stone, 
upon which it is said Walter Scott put the 
eventful question to his future wife. Not 
far from the station of Rose Hill, and just 
on the border of the two counties, is shown 
an old house that was long known as 
Mumps Ha, a favourite resort of those who 
had reason to dread the attentions of the 
sheriff of either Cumberland or Northum- 
berland. Here the reader of Guy Manner- 
ing first fheets with Dandie Dinmont, and 
Meg Merrilies reappears on the scene, 
with the as yet unrecognised heir of Ellan- 
gowan. The country between here and 
the Scottish border, known as Bewcastle 
Waste, where Dandie was attacked by the 
gipsy freebooters, was once a favourite 
haunt of the moss-troopers, but its wastes 
and morasses have been reclaimed and im- 
proved, though it is still a dreary and 
scantily populated region. Before the days 
of the School Board it was reported that 





there were two schoolmasters in Bewcastle 
with ten pounds a year each and a 
“Whittle gate,” this last being a customary 
right of board and lodging with each house- 
holder in succession. 

No striking natural feature marks the 
boundary line of Scotland and England in 
Cumberland, and indeed the country north 
of Carlisle, a broad tract of low ground, 
partly cultivated, partly heathy common, 
is not inviting to the rambler, though good 
fishing may be had along its streams. 
Liddel Strength, near the banks of the 
Esk, a strong embankment on a steep and 
lofty cliff, with a huge fort on the weakest 
side, has borne the brunt of the first fierce 
inrush of the Scots many a time and oft, 
and there are remains of a strong castle, 
with two moats, some way lower down the 
Esk near Longtown. Between these is 
Netherby, still the seat of a Graham, as 
in the days when Young Lochinvar came 
out of the west. Close by is Arthuret, 
whose ancient battlemented church is 
worth visiting, and contains the tomb of 
Sir James Graham—curious to associate the 
statesman whose features were so familiar 
to readers of Punch some quarter of a 
century ago, with the hard riding “‘ Gremes 
of the Netherby clan.” In the churchyard, 
too, is buried Archie Armstrong, who lost 
his place as jester in the court of Charles 
the First, through plucking Archbishop 
Laud by the sleeve as he went into the 
council convened on the news of the dis- 
astrous reception of Laud’s liturgy in Scot- 
land. ‘“ Wha’s feule noo?” asked Archie ; 
and complaint being made by the proud 
archbishop, order in council followed to 
dismiss the jester with his coat pulled over 
his head. But he proved himself no fool 
in this matter either, escaping the mis- 
fortunes of his master, and retiring to his 
native country with sufficient gear. 

Archie, by kings and princes graced of late, 

Jested himself into a fair estate. 

Conspicuous on the sandy levels of 
Solway Firth is a column of modern 
origin recording the death of Edward the 
First on his way to overrun Scotland— 
this near Burgh-on-Sands. Then there is 
Bowness, where the Roman wall came to 
an end, and farther south, Holme Cultram, a 
very ancient seat of monastic life probably, 
with the remains of a once famous Cis- 


tercian abbey. Within the walls of this 
abbey, it is said, the famous wizard Michael 
Scott ended his days, and was buried in its 


cloisters—he and his magic books. Scott, 
indeed, gives the wizard to Melrose, but 
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in that he was perhaps biassed by national 
prejudice. 

As the coast bends northwards there are 

leasant bathing-nooks to be met with— 

Silloth and Allonby, for instance, with 
their fresh crisp breezes — and presently 
we come upon an iron and coal district, 
with Workington as a centre, where there 
are mines worked since early in the last 
century and now stretching far under the 
sea. 

From Workington we follow the river 
inland to Cockermouth, a quiet little town 
in the midst of placid rural scenery, with 
a fine medizval castle in ruins standing 
just at the junction of the rivers Cocker 
and Derwent, a castle that passed into the 
possession of many powerful families—the 
Percys and the Nevilles among others— 
before it became the residence of the 
Wyndhams. This is Wordsworth’s native 
town, where his father was an attorney 
and agent to the Lowther family, then 
represented by the “wicked” Earl Lons- 
dale, who attempted to drive his carriage 
through his Majesty’s grounds one drawing- 
room day at St. James’s and fought a duel 
with the officer who stopped him. 

A little nearer the sea lies the village of 
Brigham, where, in 1653, George Fox, the 
Quaker, preached for three hours in the 
churchyard, and converted many hundreds. 
Soon after he visited the church again, and 
engaged in a long theological argument 
with the vicar, Mr. Wilkinson, who lost 


/ his dinner in consequence. The discussion 


lasted till nightfall, and the result seems to 
have been the conversion of the vicar 
and most of his congregation. And here 
we have the beginning of Quakerism in 
Cumberland, of which nothing is now left 
but a few deserted meeting-houses and some 
quiet burial-grounds among the hills. 

We must rapidly pass over St. Bees— 
from the Celtic saint, Bega—with the fine 
church of a former abbey, partly used as a 
theological college ; the ruins, small but 
very beautiful, of Calder Abbey; Irton, 
with its family of Irtons settled there 
before the Conquest; the quaint little 
town of Egremont; and Ravenglass, 
famous for oysters. Muncaster, close by, 
has an old castle of the Penningtons, with 
a modern seat attached, where is kept a 
“luck” like that of Edenhall, in the form 
of a glass bowl, which Henry the Sixth is 
said to have given to the then existing 
Pennington, who sheltered him, a fugitive, 
after the Battle of Hexham. 

From this point the mountains press 





closely upon the seashore, and Black 
Comb is a conspicuous object and sea- 
mark, with a magnificent view from the 
top, the one spot in the kingdom where 
can be seen at once part of Scotland, 
Ireland, England, and Wales, with the 
Isle of Man set in the midst of the 
waves. 

And now there remains nothing but the 
lake country, which can hardly be worthily 
dealt with at the fag end of this paper. 
And, indeed, in the presence of mountain, 
lake, and waterfall, human history seems 
for a time to lose its interest. The clouds 
that wreathe about the hill-tops, the con- 
stant song of the mountain streams in this 
land abounding with water, the tinkle of 
the sheep-bell, and the murmur of bees in 
the heather, occupy the senses, to the 
exclusion of mundane affairs. But to 
approach Derwentwater from the fells ona 
soft and misty day of autumn and from 
some wooded height, to look out upon a 
sea of white vapour which presently rolls 
up like a curtain, and discloses the shining 
lake, a heavenly blue, with white sails and 
wooded islands dotted on its surface! 
Another roll of the curtain, and Skiddaw 
comes in view—Skyday, so called from 
the height of it, as old Robinson has 
it—Skiddaw, with his cap of white fleecy 
clouds : 


When Skyday has a cap 
Scruffle wots full well of that. 


Scawfell that is—the highest peak of 
England, which frowns down from the other 
end of Borrowdale. Or, as Wordsworth 
sings of Skiddaw, with true poetic vein : 


‘ He shrouds 
His double front among Atlantic clouds, 
And pours forth streams more sweet than Castally. 
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PART IIL 
CHAPTER VII. DAVEY IS SILENT. 


DAVEY, covering Hilda’s clasped hands 
with his own, held them firmly and 
tenderly, as might a mother those of a 
frightened child. 

He glanced sharply from one to the 
other of the strange group before him. 

Then his keen grey eyes met Hester’s, 
and a challenge seemed to pass from one 
to the other ; his flashing as the steel blade 
flashes when drawn upon an enemy, hers 
fixed, gloomy, defiant, darkening in their 
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deep orbits with a sombre fire. He drew 
a long breath, as he clasped his hands more 
tightly upon Hilda’s. 

“Then I have come too late,” he said 
with despairing passion in his look and 
voice. ‘ You have been playing the Judas 
again, only this time with a difference.” 
Then he bent towards the white quiver- 
ing face near his shoulder, and his voice 
shook with tender pity. Hilda,” he 
murmured, “Hilda, my poor child, take 
courage !” 

“TJ will,” she answered, nerved by his 
words to a new strength; “and you, 
Davey, you will help me and Ralph—you 
will tell him what you know to be the 
truth, that she, my dearest mother, knows 
not what she says.” 

The words were almost whispered in his 
ear, yet Hester caught them. 

“One calls me Judas, the other says I 
am mad. Kalph Stirling, to which opinion 
are you ready to say amen?” 

But Ralph took no heed of this appeal. 
He seemed as one dazed and dumb. With 
one hand he grasped the mantel, the other 
strained back the hair from his temple. 
His face was white as that of a statue, his 
lips set in hard lines. 

His ears had listened, without one 


shadow of credence, to a ghastly and 
terrible slander of the one name on earth 
dearest to him. The might of his love 
for Hilda had taught him a certain for- 


bearance and gentleness towards the 
utterer of things that would haxe been 
the basest of lies, but that they were the 
grim fancies of a madwoman. He had 
suddenly been brought face to face—or 
so he thought—with a family skeleton, 
a ghastly presence with which Hilda had 
been dwelling year by year, until the 
fearful thing had grown familiar to her ; a 
thing to be hidden from all eyes by the 
sacred mantle of a daughter’s love, to be 
faced with the resolute endurance of an 
absolute devotion. He had even repented 
him of those few hot words that had 
escaped from him in the heat and amaze 
of Hester's unlooked-for denunciation of 
the cherished dead. 

But now there was something in Davey’s 
face, in Davey’s cry of bitter regretfulness, 
‘*Then I have come too late!” that made 
him fear he knew not what. 

The ordeal was all the harder to bear, 
too, because it came hurrying upon the 
heels of an hour so pure and holy, so 
exquisite in its idyllic and passionate 
content. 





Still, in taking that dear gift of Hilda’s 
love, had he not taken all herself, her 
joys and sorrows, fears and trials too? 
Should he shrink from sharing with her to 
the full, even this, the cruellest and bitterest 
that could well blight a young life, and 
sadden a young heart? These thoughts 
had flashed through his mind, like lightning 
across a stormy sky; had given him 
patience ; had taught him some forbear- 
ance towards the woman who was Hilda’s 
mother. 

But now—what of Davey’s troubled face, 
what of the challenge that had shot from his 
eyes to Hester’s, and from Hester’s back 
again? Was there some method in this 
madness? Did base and horrible design 
lurk, where he had fancied only strange 
delusions and the wild distorted thoughts 
of a morbid and disordered mind ? 

Pale and bewildered, Ralph stood 
staring at Davey, who in his turn watched 
Hester, while Hilda’s streaming eyes were 
on her lover’s face, and every breath she 
drew was half a sob. 

Hester, having put that mocking ques- 
tion to the man whose heart she was tearing 
with her bitter words, as the hawk with 
claw and talon tears its prey, waited to see 
what he would answer. 

But Ralph said nothing to her; never 
turned his head her way; never looked upon 
her ; hardly seemed to hear her. 

Why had Davey been so harsh to her ? 
he was thinking ; why had he called her a 
Judas? Was that the way to treat one 
who knew not what she said ? 

“Which are you ready to say amen to 
—which ?” said Hester again. 

She spoke imperially, as might an 
empress to an unreasonable and rebellious 
subject. The colour was mounting to her 
cheeks, the fire to her eyes; the beauty 
long since dead and buried, the beauty of 
life and light and colour, was rising from 
its grave, in the likeness it had worn when 
its spell led Gabriel captive among the 
hay-scented meadows. 

“Well, since you are dumb,” she con- 
tinued with a harsh and strident laugh, 
“ listen to me once again. Mad or wicked— 
be I which I may—you owe me a hearing. 
You bade me try you—put your love for 
Hilda to the test. Ihave done so. Give 
her up, resign all claim to her. How 
can my daughter wed the man whose 
father’s sin drove her own father to his 
death ?” 

“Peace, woman!” shrieked Davey, putting 
Hilda away, and striding to Ralph’s side. 
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“You will kill him; you will drive him 
mad !” 

“That would be tit for tat, indeed,” 
said Hester with a smile. 

The silence that followed seemed to be 
rent with the pitiful sound of each shudder- 
ing breath, that heaved Ralph’s breast as he 
strove to wrestle with himself. 

Nor vainly. The sweat stood dank and 
glistening on his brow, the muscles round 
about his mouth worked and twitched, but 
he spoke calmly enough when he forced 
his voice. 

‘“ Hush!” he said, laying his hand on 
Davey’s arm ; “ be gentle with her, Davey, 
she knows not what she says.” 

Hester hearing, turned upon him fiercely. 

“‘T know not what I say? I am mad— 
the victim of mad fancies, vain delusions, 
amI1? Well, then, listen to the story of 
my madness, listen to all it has taught me.” 

But Davey was by her side, grasping 
her hands as though they were held ina 
vice. 

“Tn the name of Heaven hold your peace 
now! As you hope for mercy yourself, show 
mercy now!” 

His voice thrilled through the room, 
and seemed to go trembling out into the 
radiance beyond. He might as well have 
striven to stem the flow of the river, as 
strive to stay Hester with that passionate 
appeal. 

“In the name of Heaven,” she echoed, 
“ give to Geofirey Stirling’s son the message 
his dying father committed to you. Death 
cut the words across, but what was the 
one word wanting? What was the 
word that died upon a dead man’s lips? 
‘Tell Ralph to make——’ then came 
the death-rattle, and the last trembling 
breath; but you and I, Davey, knew 
what the last word was, as well as though 
it had been spoken. ‘ Tell Ralph to make— 
reparation !’ and you have been unfaith- 
ful, you who vowed such fealty to the 
master you professed to love, have proved 
yourself a traitor.” 

As the word “ traitor” left Hester’s lips, 
the brain-lethargy that had wrapped Ralph 
round like a thick garment, mufiling the 
voices of those about him to his ear 
and stretching like a veil across his vision, 
seem to break and clear. 

There was something—some terrible, 
some monstrous misunderstanding under- 
lying all this war of words — something 
| more than the mere ravings of a mad- 
woman, since others beside Hester Deve- 
nant had part and lot in it. 





What was this halting message from 
that solemn death-bed, of which Cuthbert 
Deane had told him but the mutilated 
story? What was this solemn charge to 
make reparation? Why had he not 
heard of it before ? 

“ What did my dear father say? Tell 
me, Davey, keeping nothing back,” he 
pleaded. 

A sore wonder and amaze took possession 
of Hilda as she heard her lover speak 
thus, and read the agony in Davey’s face 
as he listened. 

Were these haunting phantoms, these 
delirious fancies, which had been in her 
eyes but as the hallucinations of an exalted 
brain, taking new and tangible form and 
shape? Was there some truth—some 
horrible, nay, impossible truth—in them, 
after all? If so, how should she best 
show to Ralph her entire sympathy, her 
nearness, in the cloud of thick darkness 
that was gathering about his head ? 

She moved to his side; her hand sought 
his, nestled there, and never shrank from 
the vice-like grasp of the cold fingers which 
crushed her own pitilessly. 

So, in the “ good old times,” that must 
have been such very bad old times, before 
medical science knew of any anodyne for 
the anguish of the surgeon’s knife, may 
hand have clasped hand fearlessly as nerve 
and flesh were severed. 

For the iron was entering into Ralph’s 
soul. What cared he for Hester Deve- 
nant’s ravings? Had not all Becklington 
spoken of her as one not altogether 
accountable—one whose violent and un- 
disciplined passions had held possession of 
her, even as of old demons inhabited 
human creatures, rending and tearing 
them at their will ? 


But the piteous appeal, the despairing 
pain of Davey’s face, what did these 
things mean ? 

“He was not himself—wasn’t my 


master. Master Ralph, dying tongues 
babble of strange things.” 

“ Not himself!” cried Hester with mock- 
ing fury ; ‘‘not himself! Say, rather, that 
after being a sham and a lie through ‘all 
the long and weary years’ (you will 
remember, Davey, those were his very 
words—‘the long and weary years’), he 
was his very self that night—the night in 
which he died. ‘Ido repent!’ he cried ; 
‘I do confess! Pray God I may find 
pardon and peace.’ What did you answer ? 
‘I am praying, master, with my whole 
fervent heart.’ ” 
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What horrible mockery was this—this 
tale told by a madwoman? What were 
these words put into the mouth of a dying 
man? If those dear lips ever uttered such 
remorseful prayers, such cries for mercy 
and forgiveness, then must the clouds of 
delirium have darkened the clear mind, 
then must lying devils have gained access 
to the failing brain It could not be—it 
could not be—that there was any truth in 
what this cruel woman said! 

Tighter, tighter grew Ralph’s clutch 
upon his dear love’s hand ; closer, closer 
did Hilda gather herself to his side. 

Whatever had to be borne, let them 
bear it together. 

“Tf you want a confirmation of the 
story I am telling,” continued Hester 
fiercely, “ look at your faithful henchman’s 
face. I tell you, that through all the years 
—long and weary, too, to me, as well as to 
the man I hated—he, Davey, was my tool. 
I won him to be my friend, day by day he 
came to me, and we spoke together on one 
well-beloved theme—his master. Never 
once did he come and go without adding 
some little thread to the net I was 
weaving. Little thing she told me; little 
baits I threw, at which he nibbled; 
strengthened my plan, gave me new zest, 


urged me on to stronger efforts.” 
“Did I not say well, that she had been 
a Judas to me?” broke out Davey here, 


in a voice of anguish. “I would have 
died to serve the man to whom I owed all 
I had on earth, and she turned me into a 
tool against him—she did more, she baited 
the hook with her daughter’s love, the 
love that was not hers to give ; she led me 
on, making. me believe in what I hoped 
for. I tell you she has let me call her 
‘mother,’ my lips have touched her hand, 
her cheek—I could curse them now for 
such caresses given to a traitress; but at 
the time I thought myself most blest; I 
saw in my heated fancy, Hilda my wife— 
her mother, mine ; and so, unknowingly, I 
played my master false, telling this woman 
of his comings and his goings—for I loved 
to talk of him.” 

“ And loved to write of him too,” put in 
Hester, dominating Davey’s voice with her 
own, and holding Ralph as by a spell, by 
her passion and resolve ; “as you did when 
I was in Paris years ago ; telling me of his 
wealth and greatness, and of how the 
hearts of the sad and suffering were cheered 
by his charities, and his ready sympathy. 
Have you forgotten how you used to 
open your heart to me, Davey? I have 





not. You did not know, poor foolish boy— 
how should you, indeed ?—that I had gone 
on a long and perilous journey to trace 
the history of—a lie! That I had visited 
Barbadoes, and there learnt—what I had 
been sure of in my own mind before—that 
no relative of Geoffrey Stirling’s ever lived, 
or ever died, among the cane-tracks—that 
the rich so-called ‘heritage’ had been 
bought by a man who called himself 
Andrew Fairfax, but whose description 
answered, line by line, to that of Geoffrey 
Stirling—answered as the image in a glass 
answers to that of him who stands before it. 
You did not know that, a little later still, the 
‘ heritage’ was supposed to be sold again, to 
passinto other hands—the hands of Geoffrey 
Stirling? But you know now, Davey, 
that these things are true, for when your 
master died you hurried out to Barbadoes ; 
you gained permission from Master Ralph 
to sell the estate and wind up all the affairs 
belonging to it; you schemed to keep 
things quiet, never to let your master’s son 
know that the old Uncle Daniel of whom 
he spoke with such gentle and surprised 
gratitude had had no existence—save in 
Geoffrey Stirling’s own crafty brain.” 

“Tf you knew these things to be so—if 
you suspected my father of so great a 
crime, why did you not accuse him 
openly +” 

The voice that spoke was Ralph’s, but if 
those who heard had not seen also, they 
would not have known it for his. 

“ Aye, aye,” cried Davey, lifting his 
haggard eyes to Ralph’s and clutching his 
hands the one in the other, “ that’s what 
I told her on that fearful night—that 
night of which you’ve heard but half the 
story yet—mine’s still to tell. An open 
enemy may be an honest soul—but what a 
crawling, creeping, accursed thing is one 
who plays the Judas!” 

“You are fools,” said Hester, gathering 
about, her shoulders the shawl which had 
fallen from them—* fools, both of you! 
If I had said my say, laid my heart bare, 
who would have been on my side—who 
would have lent a hand to help me prove 
the truth? If I had told of my husband's 
visit to this house, under whose roof we 
all now stand ; if I had told of his peering 
in at that very window through which 
the moonlight now streams ; if I had told 
of his angry threatening gestures as he 
fled the place, of his late wanderings the 
night before, of his telling me how he saw, 
himself unseen, a countryman—a man ina 
waggoner’s frock and with a long red beard 
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—how he saw the shadow of the slouched 
hat and shrouded form melt among these 
very trees that rustle as we are speaking— 
who would have believed me? Was not 
my husband dead—dead—dead? Had he 
lived—what then? He was mad. The 
people called him ‘mad Gabriel!’ Who 
would have heeded what he said? They 
have said the same of me since,” she went 
on, a strange, troubled, wandering look 
coming over her face, her eyes glancing 
uneasily round ; “ and it may be that they 
say the truth; but I am not without a 
woman’s wit and cunning. No, no! I was 
foiled once, but I will not be foiled again 
—not I! ‘The sins of the fathers shall 
be visited on the children.’ The sin of 
Geoffrey Stirling shall be visited heavily, 
heavily—‘ good measure, pressed down, 
running over.’ ” 

She cowered down in a low chair, 
muttering; glanced timorously out into 
the shadowy night; dragged her shawl 
close about her throat; turned, az if for 
warmth, to the hearth where no fire was. 
All her courage, all her daring, seemed to 
have died out for the moment, as the light 
of a lamp fades for lack of oil. 

Fear held Hilda silent; a creeping 
horror was upon the other two. This 
mingling of strength and weakness, of 
wild declaiming and scared and fitful 
muttering, had something ghastly in it. It 
was a thing that those who saw and heard 
never forgot to their dying day. 

Hilda, quitting her lover’s side (wholly 
without misgiving that he should miscon- 


|| strue the action, so entire was her trust 


in the sympathy of thought and feeling 
that bound them the one to the other), 
knelt in sorrow and amaze beside her 
mother’s knee, cast tender arms about 
her shoulders, murmured in her ear fond 
words of soothing, turning now and 
again a look of piteous pleading to the 
others, as who would say, ‘‘ Bear with her 
gently, bear with her yet a little while !” 

For a time Hester endured, without 
returning, these caresses. It may be 
doubted, indeed, if she were conscious of 
them. Her dark brows were knit above 
her eyes, which seemed to look beyond 
the present, and rather to be reading 
the story of her own heart than taking 
note of actual things around her. 

All at once she turned and looked at 
Hilda, stirred uneasily beneath the circlet 
of her arms, unlinked that loving girdle, 
and pushed the girl aside. 

“Once when you were a child,” she said, 





“T took your doll from you, and you 
cosseted me like that to get it back again; 
now it is your lover you are crying for— 
your lover, the son of your father’s mur- 
derer. I tell you my curse would be upon 
you, if you were Ralph Stirling’s wife! 
I would curse you, Hilda, though you are 
the child that I once bore beneath my 
heart. But there will be no need—no 
need ; now that he knows, he will give you 
up, he will cast you aside, he will have 
done with you.” 

She spoke the last few sentences 
hoarsely, drawing her breath heavily in 
between each. The strain and excitement 
were beginning to tell upon her fever-worn 
frame ; yet in her eye was no relenting; 
in the pitiless set of her cruel mouth no 
sign of mercy. Vengeance, in ‘“ good 
measure, pressed down, running over,” 
should be poured upon the son of her 
enemy. She had been foiled once—she 
would be foiled no more. 

“ He will have done with you—he will 
accept the test that I have laid upon him 
to show what his love is worth——” 

“ He will not give her up—he will not 
cast her aside!” cried Ralph, beside him- 
self, and straightway he held out his arms, 
and Hilda nestled to his heart, like a bird 
that flies to its nest at eventide, fearing 
the long dark hours of the night. 

Over her fair head, clasping her close 
and fast, as though never more to let her 
go, Ralph cast back in Hester’s teeth the 
test that she had offered him. 

‘“‘ Listen,” he said, and his voice shook 
with passion ; ‘‘ though every word of this 
most foul and monstrous calumny against 
the dead were true—though my dearest 
father were indeed the robber and the 
murderer you dare to call him—I would 
not yield up this dear love of mine, 
unless her own lips bade me go; even 
then I would only so far give her up 
as to hope for nothing at her hands, still 
loving her, to, live faithful to her, and to 
die still holding her my dearest treasure. 
It is surely well that you should know 
the strength of the dear bonds you fain 
would tear asunder, the closeness of the 
tie you have the will, nay, the power, to 
break—well you should know how closely 
Hilda’s life is linked with mine, and mine 
with hers—well you should realise what 
maimed and broken things those lives 
would be, parted the one from the other.” 

‘‘Maimed and broken!” she echoed, 
twining her hands about her knees, 
“* Maimed and broken! What has mine 
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been, and by whom? 
I looked on my husband’s dead face, gazed 
into the darkened eyes, that could never 
give me back one glance or look again, 
all the pity and the love in my nature 
diedtoo. Since that night of terror I have 
lived for one thing only—vengeance. Once 
I thought I held itin my hand, but as my 


fingers closed upon it—it escaped me. 1 | 


should be a fool to let it pass me twice | 
—shouldn’t I?” 

She looked up sharply in his face, as she | 
put the question to him, and there, in the | 
eyes that were so like his father’s, she saw | 
the lustrous sheen of tears. 

Something in that sight confused and | 
troubled her. 

She glanced at Davey, who was standing | 
still as any statue, with his eyes fixed on | 
Ralph, his arms folded across his chest. | 
She knew this enforced quiet to be but, 
the calm before the storm. She had’ 


broken the promise which had been wrung | 
from her unwilling lips by David Robin | 


upon the night of Geoffrey Stirling’s death ; 
a promise given in the presence of an awful | 
though silent witness. 


I tell you when | 





father’s sin clearly and cleverly before the 
eyes of Ralph Stirling, she could not tear 
her thoughts from the dear, sweet days of 
old, when Gabriel, her husband, loved her; 
nor could she hold them back from 
wandering on to the days when something 
very like the aching of a broken heart 
told her that that love was dead. 

This brave young lover of Hilda’s could 
weep—so mighty was the love he bore her 


| —at the mere thought and fancy of her 


loss ; while she, Hester Devenant, had but 
| plucked the fair fruit of tenderness to see 
| it fall from her hand, and lie down, trodden 
| among those withered leaves, her dead and 
blighted hopes. 

“s ra have won him back in time,” 
she said, speaking more as if to herself than 
‘to others. “I should have won him back 
if Ihad spoken soft and sweet to him as in 
the olden days. He would have turned to 
/me again, I know he would. I was twice 
_robbed—robbed of the present, and of the 
future that might have been. The devil 
‘has often taunted me with the thought 
that I wore out his love—that all his gentle- 


She would have to | ness was only toleration—that he was silent 


pay the cost of her unfaithfulness. She | when I rated at him, only because he did 
had been willing to risk all to satiate the | | hot care for what I said any longer—but I 
desire of vengeance in her heart. Shehad | tell you I should have won him back in 
been willing to sink the ship, and sink | time; I should have done it—he had a 
with it. | sweet, forgiving nature, had Gabriel, but 
But now, just for the moment, some | he was done to death—done to death— 
strange misgivings came over her ; ahungry | done to death——” 
sorrow gnawed at her heart; a ‘haunting | Those who listened in wonder, lacking 
fear that had more than once beset her, one the clue to her words, saw her smite her 
that she had cast aside, refusing to dwell hands together in an anguish of despair 
upon its sad pathetic face and dim regret- and longing, and knew not what new mad- 
ful eyes, came back clothed in new “and | ness might possess her. 
vivid colours. Nor could she drive it; Hilda, swaying from her lover’s hold, 
forth. She had weakened and distorted | bent down and gazed upon her mother’s 
the powers of her mind by years of morbid, | face with streaming, frightened eyes. In 
maddening dwelling upon one absorbing | Ralph’s shone the divine light of pity. 
train of “thought. She had lost all! Davey alone was stern and unmoved. 
self-control, all possibility of self-discipline. | poms 
This step towards the mad-house had | 
Hester Devenant taken long ago: her 
thoughts led her, she could not guide her 
thoughts. They were as wild, unmanage- 
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